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Topics of the Week. 


Mr. Horace E. Seudder, some time editor of The 
Atlantic Monthly, has been selected by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. to write what will probably be the standard 
“Life of James Russell Lowell.” The work, which 
will appear in either one or two volumes early in 
1901, will be included in the American Men of Letters 
Series, which is under the general editorship of Charles 
Dudley Warner. To this series belong “ Washington 
Irving,” by the editor, and “George William Curtis,” 
by Edward Cary. Mr, Seudder, too, has already con- 
tributed a volume on “ Noah Webster.” Mr. Scud- 
der’s long associations both with Mr, Lowell's pub- 
lishers and with Mr. Lowell himself, aside from his 
eminence in American critical literature, make his 
selection the subject of sincere congratulation. The 
forthcoming work is not designed to be as intimate a 
volume as “James Russell Lowell and His Friends,” 
by Edward Everett Hale, but will be the narrative, 
biographical and critical, of Mr. Lowell's life, written 
from the point of view of a student of literature, who 
withal enjoys superior facilities for securing informa- 
tion, and whose impressions are tempered by mature 
and scholarly judgment. 

Many people will recall the Harriman expedition to 
Alaska of a year ago—a company of scientists, artists, 
and writers, sent north under the auspices of E. H. 

Harriman of the Union Pacific Railroad. The report 
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of the members of the expedition will be published in 
the form of one popular volume, to appear next Au- 
tumn, followed by several-scientific volumes. It is ex- 
pected that the entire work will form the permanent 
an authoritative literature on Alaska for some time 
to come. The men who accompanied the expedition 
will each treat of his own specialty. John 
roughs will write on the flora of Alaska, John Muir on 
the glaciers, C. Hart Marriam, who is the general editor 
of the work, on birds, &c. In making the illustrations 
for the work a new process of color photography will 
be employed with results heretofore unapproached. 
The publishers, we have been given to understand, are 
Doubleday, Page & Co. of this city. 

The most important book to appear in April from 
the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons will be “ The United 
Stat»s Naval Academy,” by Park Benjamin. This will 
be a volume of 500 pages, fully illustrated with pho- 
tcgraphs, not only of persons and things. historic, but 
also of contemporaneous matters, including the com- 
plete plans of the proposed improvements now before 
Ccngress. A valuable feature of the book will be a 
complete list of the graduates and Faculties of the in- 
stitution. 

“ Pictures of the Old French Court,” by Catherine 
A Bearne, author of “The Lives and Times of the 
Early Valois Queens,” with copious illustrations, is in 
press at E. P. Dutton & Co.’s. The volume will treat 
of the daily life at Court and in society during the 
reigns of three more Valois Queens, all of them char- 
actcrictic and important in the history of France. It 
also gives a short chapter upon the two others, Marie 
d’Anjou and Charlotte de Savoie, wives of Charles VII. 
and Louis XI., who were less conspicuous and of whom 
less is known. 


The first book from the pen of an American in 
South Africa concerning the present war will shortly 
come from the press of the Frederick A, Stokes Com- 
Panygand will be entitled “Toward Pretoria.” The 
well-known foreign correspondent, Julian Ralph, is the 
author. As Mr. Ralph is not only a trained and keen 
observer, but a literary craftsman of ability, his book 
should be one of the best of those that will be called 
forth by the war in South Africa. Mr. Ralph, who has 
personally witnessed the more important battles thus 
far, was recently wounded while in the discharge of 
his duties. 


“france Since 1814,” by Baron Pierre de Coubetin, 
will be published immediately by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. The author presents in the form of distinct pe- 
riods the story of political and social France from a 
time just previous to the battle of Waterloo down to 
the present day. Although his point of view is con- 
sistently that of an intellectuel of the Faubourg St. 
GefMnain, there is no question of his scholarship or the 
graphic interest of his style. He has shown that there 
is much to be said that can be well said on the side 
contrary to the prevailing generalizations of bour- 
geoisie writers. 


Prof. Charles Waldstein of Cambridge University, 
England, has been induced to make a book for John 
Lane on the subject of expansion as understood in 
America. It will be recalled that last year Prof. Wald- 
stein visited this country and lectured at various uni- 
versities here. He then followed with intense interest 
the question of American expansion. He has since 
been urged to publish the views he formed on that 
question, in the light of his own peculiar position and 
the wide range of information he had at his disposal, 
under the title of “The Expansion of Western Ideals 
and the World’s Peace.” This is the Prof. Waldstein 
who, born in New York City in 1856, has not only be- 
come one of the most renowned excavators in Greece, 
but a celebrated historian in a particular fleld, as wel! 
as a writer on aft and letters. 
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Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, author of “ Con- 
cerning Isabel Carnaby ” and “ A Double Thread,” has 
for some time been engaged on another novel for D. 
Appleton & Co. It will probably be published quite 
early in April, and will be called “ The Farringdons.” 
The scene of the story is laid principally in the “ Back 
Country” of England, where live the Farringdons, “a 
hardy race, whose time was taken up in thé making of 
iron and the saving of souls.” A daughter of this 
house, who develops an artistic temperament In the 
midst of her rough and rustic environment, plays the 
leading part in the story. In her new book Miss Fow- 
ler gives emphasis to her exceptional powers of ob- 
servation and humor, which have characterized her 
other hooks, and shows renewed interest in religious 
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SIXTEEN PAGES. 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


The New Edition of the Bronte Novels with 
Prefaces by Mrs. Humphry Ward, and 
Notes By Mr. Shorter.* 


Average readers to-day, of their ac- 
quaintance with Charlotte Bronté, say that they read 
“Jane Eyre” a number of years ago, with an apolo- 
getic expression for not knowing much or anything 
about her. Some few will pretend to “ Shirley,” fewer 
still to “Villette.” “ Shirley sounds familiar, “Villette” 
strange. Memory and conscience bring each other to 
task, and further quibble is forbidden. Miss Bronté 
is, in fact, not eagerly read to-day, nor intimately 
spoken of. But those in whom this strange, common 
phencmenon of pretence appears, never really read 
Charlotte Bronté. The little Spartan woman is read 
to little purpose if she has not induced the reader to 
prenounce an honest yes or no with aboriginal blunt- 
ness, But perhaps they are as herself, whose 
“ communication ” “ yea, or “nay, nay.” 
Reader, may it not be long ere you can, with a clear 
brow, claim an intimate knowledge of And if 
her acquaintance formed in the garb of the 
“Haworth” edition of now being pub- 
lished, the gain will be enhanced by the pleasure af- 
forded in the reading. For those are handsome vol- 
umes, worthy and fitting their contents, and for which 
the printer and binder have done all possible. Thus 
far the three books named are out, and will be fol- 
lowed by the works of Emily and Anne, and Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s Life of Charlotte, with notes by Mr. Shorter. 
It is therefore safe that nothing will be left 
to be desired; and it may be anticipated that this edi- 
tion will be largely availed of, for the works are im- 
perishable. Mrs. Gaskell’s work has an unquestiona- 
ble biographical charm, and than Mr. Shorter there is 
no more competent hand. This will be the seventh 
and last volume of the set—a judicious arrangement— 
for like or dislike of an author’s personality often 
gives color and a fast dye to our opinion of his writ- 
ings, and if we are to judge these on their merits, the 
personality might better be kept in the background. 
Here the life is to the reader of indispensable value 
as an interpreter of the works, for the lights from 
the one to the other continually cross, and shed, the 
one upon the other, a bright effulgence. 
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The chief interest in Miss Bronté’s works is, in- 
deed, in the rare woman herself. They are tales of the 
adventures of a strong, intense mind.. There are no 
far journeys in speculation. She believes that if the 
heart is right, nothing can be wrong; and her work 
lies at her hand. The discursions are mainly intro- 
spective, and her men and women are drawn with the 
same kind of pen that Shakespeare used. But admira- 
tion need not blind us to her imperfections, for her 
art is not consummate. Her writings are true and 
masterly works, of faulty construction, which is easily 
accounted for, though not the less to be regretted. 

But there is no need to assume an apofogetic tone 
any reason. She neither apologizes nor seeks 
praise. She is absolutely natural and sinceré, individ- 
ual and self-reliant. She is as true to herself as the 
stars in their courses, and has self-poise almost to 
perfection. Her methods are perfectly transparent, 
She is always strong, if sometimes crude; always clear, 
if sometimes labored; always honest, if sometimes 
dull, as when she occasionally goes under ground, And 
even there we should say to her, “ Ah, ha! say’st thou 
so? Art thou there, truepenny?” for she is always 
true. She gives her besty and, as she herself says, 
“who does his best, does right.” Her treatment of 
character is equally analytic and constructive; and 
she so elaborates her men and women that it would be 
interesting to put together the scattered parts of any 
one of them and show them complete at one view. 
She dissects them with anatomical precision, and is 
as prone to do so as Macaulay is to biographize each 
man he mentions in his history. She is an original 
voice, not an echo; and this makes her books of last- 
ing value. Originality is in her the pearl of great 
price; a prevailing quality; and a predominant ele- 
ment in an estimate of her works. This power ena- 
bled her to see things for herself, and not with the 
spectacles others would furnish her with. She was 
not a book-woman, for she was too poor to buy books, 
In her twenty-fifth year she was a nursery governess 
at $80 a year. Her principal books were nature and 
her own mind. Her genuineness needed no strained 
and uncouth phrases; and her language is as well 
chosen and forcible as her sight is clear. When on 
her characters passion sits, itis a perfect fit; she looks 
in her own heart and writes. What may seem in her 
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the result of reading and study, is not 80, 
but spontaneous and intuitive. She is a 
natural force, and inimitable; who would 
write like her must go to the same school. 
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ready hand transfers them 
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accomplished. This plan has prevailing ad- 
vantages. To some, indeed, those com- 
mentaries will be a strong attraction, and 
will not disappoint the student of Charlotte 
Bronté. One whose interest centres in the 
author herself will look there for a sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the steadfast mind 
with which the brave woman pursued her 
work amid the havoc wrought in that home 
by her erring and reckless brother, and un- 
der the load of sorrow the loss of her sis- 
ters brought, as they dropped, one by one, 
into the grave. On this and its influence 
on her writings Mrs. Ward is excellent, and 
throws upon the subject a soft and tender 
light, marking the personal feclings under 
which of her best work was done, 


making clear the ground, and tracing the 
It is rather 


much 


result with a fine discernment. 
likely that she makes a little too much of 
the * Celtic idea, by which she accounts 
for much of Miss Bronté’s peculiar power. 
It is somewhat like reading a meaning into 
that it does not naturally contain. 
It appears that but for the fact that Mr. 
Bronté was born in Ireland, there was noth- 
ing about him to indicate a Celtic origin. 
His speech, when Mrs. Gaskell knew him, 
Irish and his 
of straight Greek 
too, to 
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had no trace of an accent, 
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New York Baptists.* 


Mr. George H. Hansell, who can claim in- 
timate association with the Baptist leaders 
in this city for more than half a century, 


| has at last responded to the demands of his 


had 
of the 


urged him 
men and 


who for some time 
down a narrative 
movements of the local church. Mr. Han- 
sell’s reminiscences have found expression 
in a neatly bound volume of over 200 pages 


friends, 
to write 


well illustrated with half-tone portraits and 
with an exhaustive index. Mr. Hansell has 
the great advantage of being a thorough 
master of his subject. He writes lucidly 
‘iation. In a brief 
introduction Mr. W. H. P. Faunce indicates 
the raison d’étre of the volume, if one is 
needed. He says: ‘‘ The Baptist churches 
of this city have had some notable leaders, 
voth in the pulpit and in the pew; men of 
marked and powerful personality, who im- 
pressed themselves deeply on their genera- 
tion. To revere the memory of past leaders 


| is the way to create leaders in the present.” 
| From 


the organization of the First Church 
in the city in 1762 down to the pastors and 
congregations of the present day the author 
deals suggestively with all men of any note, 
with the conditions of their times, and the 


story of the various movements of the 


church and the part that the latter played 
} in certain questions of National or munici- 


pal The illustrations include por- 
traits of such men as the Rev. Spencer H. 
Cone, the Rev. George Benedict, the Rev. 


politics. 


| Thomas Armitage, and Deacons Charles T. 


Goodwin and William Colgate. 


*REMINISCENCES OF BAPTIST CHURCHES 
AND BAPTIST LEADERS IN NEW YORK 
CITY AND VICINITY, FROM 1898 
By George H. Hansell. With introduction by 
W. H. P. Faunce, D. D, Philadelphia: Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society. 
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1909. 
TOLSTOI 


His New Novel, “Resurrection,” a 


Literary Masterpiece.* 


And only the Master shall praise us, and 
only the Master shall blame, 

And no one shall work for money, and no 
one shall work for fame, 

But each for the joy of the working, and 

each in his separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees it, for the 
God of Things as they are. 


Already has the great Russian fulfilled 
this prophecy. As he comes to us again 
in his age, we perceive that “his eye is 
not dim, nor his natural force abated.’ In 
“ Resurrection "’ he may have sacrificed in 
some degree the artist to the seer, but still, 
as in “‘ Anna Karénina,” he does not merely 
interest and charm his readers, he pos- 
holds them in the hollow 
of his hand. 

So living are his men and women that 
those we know in the flesh become as shad- 
ows. For what companion of daily life so 
the soul within the shell as do 

characters? He knows to the 
core this poor humarity of ours, and the 
one thing larger than his knowledge of it 
is his love. His novels are written of his 
countrymen, of a unique race under 
unique conditions, and yet such is his grasp 

the very our common 
human nature that, like 
belongs to all peoples. ‘“ Earth's poor dis 
tinctions fade away” upon his pages, and 
we realize that God “hath made of one 
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essence of 


| blood all nations of men.” This is genius 


at its high-water mark. 

Pre-eminently the story of a 
again, and by its birth into 
awakening and saving another, ‘ Resurrec- 
tion” not here. With tremen- 
power it deals with “‘man's inhu- 
manity to man‘ in its Protean forms, with 
his responsibility for his fellows and with 
the standards anée of his life. Not a 
page, can be called a digression, 
for every subject is accessory to the work- 
ing out of the theme. 
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sane. His peasants are as real as Millet’s. 
They are stolid, unresponsive, receiving an 
unlooked-for blessing, some with surly 
suspicion, others with the air of having 
expected me; life having dealt so hardly 
with them as to rob them of grateful emo- 
tion, and almost of the power of believing 
in any benefit as possible to them. Yet 
throughout this portrayal feels the 
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late Repent before 
We say a man saves 
his soul by it—his soul! We are a b: 
cowardly lot Our own souls are 
And we hug ourselves, and are com- 

But what of the thing we have 
hurt—for no man ever lost his soul unless 
he lost it by the wound he gave another— 
by inflicting on some other an agony? Re- 
pentance is too late—except for him 
buys hope and peace with it. A lifetime 
of it cannot undo. 

In Tolstoi's descriptions of the Russian 
courts of law and of the iniquitous prison 
system, Mr. Kennan’s account is more 
than confirmed. There are glints of humor 
in the epitome of the speeches in the 
poisoning for which one is grateful 
in the midst of the scmbre picture. The 
careless and selfish men who hold life and 
death in their hands, “the law’s delay,” 
the blocking of justice, the loathsome pris- 
ons, with their officials callous and cruel, 
the innocent punished without redress, the 
lives “spilled like water on the ground”’ 
as the convicts march to Siberia, the suf- 
ferings of those who survive, the hopeless 
misery of the poor—and above all this, that 
world of warmth and color and art 
and music, that world of soft raiment and 
luxurious living, with every sight and sound 


tepentance is too 
is done. 


forted 


case, 


other 


*RESURRECTION. A Novel. By Leo Tolstol. 
Translated by Mrs. Louise Maude. With 
illustrations by Pasternak. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 
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of woe shut out—these are the things real 
and palpitating upon the pages of “ Resur- 
rection.” 

The author warmly admires - Henry 
George, of whose theories he is an earnest 
advocate, He pays a well-merited tribute 
to “Progress and Poverty,” the striking 
ability of which has been more appreciated 
in other lands than in ours. Count Tolstoi’s 
confession of faith, as found in “ My Re- 
ligion,’’ and his theory of life, as expressed 
in “What to Do,"’ wiil be found succinctly 
restated in “ Resurrection.” Yet the story 
is neither impeded nor oppressed by this 
weight of theories. It carries them all as 
easily as the ocean bears its burden of 
freighted ships. The reader, absorbed in 
the story, in the breathing men and wo- 
men, in the cosmic life and incident of its 
Pages, will scarcely be conscious that he 
is absorbing at the time a religion 
and a philosophy. while Tolstoi is a 


same 
But 


past master of realism, he is infinitely more. 


He “draws the Thing as he it,” but 
the Thing’s sake alone. He 
from his work with the 
Make what 
you like of it, good or bad. To interpret 
it is none of my busirness"’ Tolstof's real- 
ism is of another sort. He speaks~ plainly 
it is reckoned polite to ignore. 
He may take his readers into the fllth of 
a prison corridor or bare before them the 
hideous defilement of a sunk in sin, 
but he shows what fs revolting because he 
revolt His realism is charged 
intention. Hts motive is the 
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In the closing chapter, wherein “ A New 
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ers up the teaching of “ My Religion” and 
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Harper’s Weekly for April 5 will ccntain 
the opening chapters of a new novel ty H. 
3. Marriott Watson, entitled ** Chloris of 
the Island.” It is said to be a spirited ro- 
mance of the last century in England. It 
will be elaborately illustrated, 


romance by Robert 
Frederick A, 


*[HE CAMBRIC MASK. A 
W. Chambers New York: 
Stokes Company. $1.50, 





BEATRICE D’ESTE, 
Julia Cartwright’s Book About Her, 
with a Study of the Renaissance.” 


Julia Cartwright, in her charming sketch 
of Beatrice d’Este, Duchess of Milan, 
given us a fascinating study of the Renais- 
6ance so vividly and picturesquely written 
that not only is the story as interesting as 
“a novel, but the characters, customs, and 
happenings of those old days stand out as 
prominently as would those of a chronicle 
of the past century. Written as the result 
of long and patient study of the archives of 
the North Italian cities, and especially of 
the State papers of Milan and Venice, of 
Ferrara and Modena, as well as of Isabella 
d’Este’s own letters, in the Jonzaga 
archives, at Mantua, the result is the reve- 
lation of an entirely new aspect of affairs 
in Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth cent- 
uries; public events and people generally 
being seen in their true relation toward the 
times. The author 


has 


says: 


We see now more clearly than ever before 
what manner of men and women these 
Estes and Gonzagas, these Sforzas and Vis- 
conti, 
characters and aims, their motives 
and private wishes. We see them in their 
daily occupations and amusements, at their 
work and at their play. We follow them 
from the battlefield and council chamber, 
from the chase and tournament, to the 
privacy of domestic life and the intimate 
scenes of the family circle, and we realize 
how, in spite of the tragic stories of blood- 
shed and strife that darkened their lives, in 
spite, too, of the low standard of morals and 
of the crimes and vices that we are accus- 
tomed to associate with Renaissance 
Princes, there was a rare measure of beauty 
and goodness, of culture and refinement, of 
love of justice and zeal for truth among 
them. * * * We must take care not to 
paint the state of morals during the Italian 
Renaissance blacker than it really was 
Virtue goes quietly on her way, while vice 
is noisy and uproarious, * * * This is es- 
pecially the case with the women of the 
Renaissance. They had their faults and 
their weaknesses, but the great majority 
-among them led pure and irreproachable 
lives. * * *. Even Lucrezia Borgia, al- 
though she may not have been aliogether 
immaculate, was not the foul creature that 
we once believed. * * * The present work 
is devoted to the history of Beatrice, Duch- 
ess of Milan, who, as‘the wife of Ludovico 
Sforza, reigned during six years over the 
most splendid Court of Italy. The charm of 
her personality, the important part which 
she played in political life at a eritical mo- 
ment of Italian history, her love uf music 
and poetry, and the fine taste which she 
inherited in common with every Princess of 
the House of Bste, all help to make Bea- 
trice singularly attractive, while the inter- 
est which she inspires is deepened by the 
pathos of her sudden and early death, * * * 
And when Duchess Beatrice died, wrote 
the poet Vincenzo Calmeta, everything fell 
into ruin, and that Court which had been a 
joyous paradise was changed into a black 
inferno, 


secret 


Julia Cartwright’s (Mrs. Ady) book does 
not show the great attention given to ac- 
curacy in all its details, it having been 
written almost entirely through patient 
study of the old archives, a long list of such 
authorities being added to her preface, but 
the book is written also in such an inter- 
esting, picturesque fashion as Is peculiarly 
adapted to the romantic chronicles of those 
early days. 

The castle of the Este Princes was in the 
heart of old Ferrara, the centre of so much 
of the romance of mediaeval chivalry. St. 
George was the champion of Ferrara and 
the patron saint of the house of Este; their 
lineage being so ancient that the Sforzas ol 
Milan, the Medici of Florence, the Riarios 
or the Della Roveres “ were but lowborn 
upstarts by the side of this illustrious race, 
which had reigned on the banks of the Po 
during the last two hundred years. The 
people of Ferrara loved their rulers well 
and never showed any desire to change the 
house of Este for another.” 


But of all the Este none was 
more famous or more popular with his peo- 
ple than was Duke Everle L., the father of 
Beatrice, who reigned over Ferrara for 
thirty-four years, during which time the 
duchy enjoyed an unusual degree of ma- 
terial prosperity and rose to the front rank 
among the States of North Italy. Indeed, 
during the troubled days of the next cen- 
tury, the reign of Duke Everle was looked 
back upon as the golden age of Ferrara. 
His wife was Leonora of Arragon, daugh- 
ter of Ferranti, King of Naples, whose 
charm and goodness won her the 
hearts of all her subjects. On the Sth of 
May 1474, a daughter (Isabella) was born, 
who was destined to become the most cele- 
brated woman of the Renaissance; and a 
year later, in June, 1475, a second “ davgh- 
ter was born this day to Duke Everle, and 
received the name of Beatrice, being the 
child of Madonna Leonora, his wife. And 
there were no rejoicings, because every one 
wished for a boy,” as may be read in a 
chronicle of the day, published ky Muratort, 
The child who came thus unwelecomed was 
one day to reign over Milan as the wife of 
Ludovico Sforza, one of the most powerful 
of the Italian Princes, and to be herself re- 
membered by posterity as “the sweetest 
lady in all Italy.”” Her name Beatrice came 
to her from two favorite relatives—her 
mother’s sister, Beatrice of Arragon, wife 
of Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, and 
from Duke Everle’s half-sister Beatrice, 
who was called the Queen of Feasts, and 
of whom it was commonly said that to see 
Madonna Beatrice dance was to find Para- 
dise upon earth. f 


The year after Beatrice’s birth a son was 
born to the Duke and Duchess, and the 
people of Ferrara gave themselves up to 
rejoicings for three days--the shops being 
closed, the bells rung constantly, and a 
eoncert given by a hundred pipes, trum- 
pets, and tambourine players, while a 
sumptuous banquet followed the baptism of 


Princes, 


soon 


—_— 


*BEATRICE D'ESTE, DUCHIS8S OF MILAN, 
1475-1497. A Study of the Renaissance. [By 
Julia Cartwright, (Mise Henry Ady,) author 
of “ Madamo,” “ Sacharissa,” &c. 1890. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, London: 
J. M. Dent & Co. 


were; we gain fresh insight into their 
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the boy, who received the name of out 
phonso, after his grandfather, the great 
King of Naples. 

A few days afterward, during the absence 
of Duke Everle from Ferrara, there was a 
sudden rising, planned by his nephew 
Niecolo, whose first endeavor was to seize 
the Duchess and her three young children; 
the attempt being frustrated by the courage | 
and presence of mind of Leonora herself, | 
who, the castle being already surrounded by 
armed men, became alarmed, sprang out of 
bed with her infant son in her arms, and 
followed by her little daughters and a few 
faithful servants, reached the Castello in 
safety by an underground passage, just as | 
the conspirators obtained possession of the 
palace, killing all who offered the slightest 
resistance. The people of Ferrara, however, |} 
remained faithful to their beloved Duke, | 
and on his return the conspiracy was easily 
put down; the quelling of the rebellion be- 
ing followed, according the custom of 
those bloody days, by the putting to death 
of Niccolo d’Este, with two hundred |} 
of his followers. 


to 


about 


A year later Madonna Leonora and her 
daughters paid a visit to Naples, to be pres- 
ent at her father’s second marriage, spend- 
ing four months at that Court, and being 
suddenly recalled by the news that war 
having broken in northern Italy, and 
Duke Everle having been appointed Cap- 
tain General of the Florentine Army, her j 
presence was absolutely necessary in Fer- 
rara. Leonora took her eldest daughter | 
Isabella with her, but left with their grand- | 
father her youngest son, born during the 
Naples visit, and the little Beatrive, from | 
whom her grandfather absolutely refused 
to part, and who spent the next eight years | 
of her life with him. 


out 


Beatrice was too young to realize the rare | 
degree of culture which had made Alfonso’s 
and Ferrante’s Court the favorite abode of 
the Greek and Latin scholars of the age; 
too innocent to be aware of the dark deeds | 
which threw a ehadow over these sunny 
regions, where the strange medley of luxury 
and vice, of refinement and cruelty, recalled 
the days of imperial Rome. But the balmy | 
breath of these southern climes, the soft. 
luxuriant spell of blue seas and groves of 
palm and cassia sank deep into the child's 
being, and something of the fire and pas- j 
sion, the mirth and gayety, of the dwellers 
in this delicious land passed into her soul, | 
and helped to mold her nature during these 
years that ehe spent far from mother and 
sister at King Ferrante’s Court, 





During this long visit at Naples Beatrice 
met many interesting people, scholars, art- 
ists, poets, and other celebrities, with whom 
she was afterward much thrown at her hus- 
band’s Court. In 1840 Ludovico Sforza, 
called Il Moro, the youngest son of the | 
great Duke Francesco. formally asked Duke 
Everle for the hand of his eldest daughter, 
Isabella, then a child of six, while Lud- 
ovico himself, an extremely handsome and | 
able man, and one of the richest Princes in 
Italy, was in his thirtieth year. Duke 
Everle saw the importance of an alliance | 
with Milan at the time when Ferrara was 
threatened by his hereditary enemies, the | 
Popo and Venice, but a marriage had al- 
ready been arranged between this youthful | 
daughter and the eldest son of the Marquis 
of Mantua, which could not be broken. Ar- 
rangements were finally entered into, how- 
ever, five years later, when Beatrice re- 
turned to Ferrara, by which she assumed 
the title and estate of Duchess of Bari, and, 
being then in her tenth year, was publicly | 
recognized as Ludovico’s promised wife. 

It would be most interesting to touch upon 
Ludovico Sforza's personal characteristics, 
and examine how far his ill-fame, “ born for 
the ruin of Italy,”’ was deserved, but it is 
only possible to add that after repeated 
postponements, so frequent that doubts 
were often expressed as to its ever taking 
place, the marriage finally occurred at Pavia 
on Tuesday, Jan. 17, 149). 

The book is full of most Interesting pict- 
ures of the girl bride, the festivities, and 
everyday life of that time, her early death, 
and a trousand ard one other details, but it 
is. impossible to attempt to touch upon 
them here. Mrs. Ady sums up the entire 
book so well in her preface that in no other 
way can the book’s contents be better indi 
cated than by borrowing her own words: 





We see this bride of sixteen Summers 
flinging herself with passionate delight into 
every amusement, singing gay songs with 
her courtiers, dancing and hunting through 
the livelong day, outstripping all her com- 
panions in the chase, and laughing in the 
face of danger. * * * Scholars and poets, 
painters and writers, gallant soldiers and 
aecomplished cavallers, we see them all at 
Leatrice’s feet, striving how best they may 
gratify her fancies and win her smiles. 
* * * We read her merry letters to her 
husband and sister, letters sparkling with wit 
and gayety and overflowing with simple and 
natural affection. We-'see her rejoicing with 
ali a young mother’s proud delight over her 
first-born son, repeating, as mothers will, 
marvelous tales of his size and growth, and 
framing tender ——_ for his infant lips. 
And we catch glimpses of her, too, in sad- 
der moods, mourning her mother’s loss, or 
wounded by neglect or unkindness. We note 
how keenly her proud spirit resents wrong 
and injustice, and how in her turn she 
is not always careful of the rights and 
feelings of her rivals. But, whatever her 
faults and mistakes may have been, she is 
always kindly and generous, human and 
lovable. A year or two passes and we see 
her royally arrayed In brocade and jewels, 
Standing up in the great council hall of 
Venice to plead her husband's cause before 
the Doge and Senate. Later on we find her 
sharing her lord’s counsels in court and 
camp, receiving King and Emperor at Pavia 
or Vigerano, fascinating the susceptible | 
heart of Charles VIII. by her charms and 
amazing Kaiser Maximilian by her wisdom 
and judgment in affairs of state. And then 
suddenly the music and dancing, the feast- 
ing and traveling cease and the richly col- 
ored and animated pageant Is brought to 
an abrupt close. Beatrice dles, without a 
moment's warning, in the flower of youth | 
and beauty, and the young Duchess is borne 
to her grave in 8. Maria delle Grazie amid 
the tears and lamentations of all Milan. 
And with her death the whole Milanese 
state—that fabric which Ludovico Sforza 
had built up at such infinite cost and pains 
—crumbles into ruin. Fortune, which till 
that hour had smiled so kindly on the Moro 
and raised him to giddy heights of 
weeperey now turned her back upon him. 
n three short years he had lost eyerythin, 
—crown, home, and liberty—and was left 
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Ceritaer’s Sore 


to drag out a miserable existence in the 
dungeons of Berry and Touraine. 

The book is an attractive volume o7 about 
400 pages, and contains several illustrations, 
including an extremely beautiful and fas- 
cinating portrait of Bianca Sforza, by Da 
Predis. 
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D. leton & Co, have in active prepa- 
ecnea the following Spanish Cransiations, 


The Boer War by 
Scribner's Correspon-} 
dent in the fiel 


With photographs 


Stories by Ernest 

Seton-Thompson 
enry van 

Edith Wharton 

The Charm of Paris 


by Ida M-Tarbell with 
notable illustrations 


TommnyGrizel by Barrie 


Oliver C il 
Oct no 
velt Fully illustrated 


John Ruskin by 
W.C.Brownell 


for which there appears to be a growing 
demand in the Spanish-American countries: 
“Mi Tio Bernac,” by A. Conan Doyle; 
“‘El Gobierno Municipal de los. Estados 
Unidos,” by Alfred R. Conkling; “ El Lec- 
tor Moderno de Appleton,” by Dr. Juan 
Garcia Puron, (three volumes;) ‘ Historia 
Ilustrada de los Estados Unidos,” (new 
edition,) py G. P. Quackenbos; “ .— 
by Mrs. Forrester, and “ EI Gobierno 
los Estados Unidos,” by Cocker. 
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Works of Marston, edited by Bullen, 3 yols.. 
errold’s Life of Dore, pub, $7.60..........- 
lackburn’s Memoir of Caldecott.........+« 
Dore’s Romance of the Crusades, illus- 
trated ...... eer eeeessereses 
Smith's History of New Jersey. 
Dore's La Fontaines Fables, pub, $5.00.... 
Stoddard’s Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
_> $1.50 Cooecdevccsn deove 
Diego Valazquez and His Times, by Carl 
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J. A. Shedd's Famous Painters and 
Paintings, pub. $3.00 6 chun 
LEGGAT BROS, 
$1 Chambers 


and 63 Reade St 
Bargains in Books 
ON ACCOUNT OF REMOVAL. 
HENRY MILLER, 
22 NASSAU STREET, Tae 
Having to move on May st, is offering 
his large stock at a sacrifice. 
Will remove to 1 Barclay St., opp. Astor House. 


— _- —_-+— + ——— ——— oe 
The book to read is the latest one 
by Mr. Kimball Seribner,. It is en- 
titled “A CONTINENTAL CAVAL- 
IER.” The binders have it in hand 
and it will be ublished by the 
Abbey Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, 
New Vork. Any bookseller will ob- 
tain it for you. The price is #1.00, 
cloth, daintily printed and bound. 
You shocid send in your orders 
early. 
-- — ——_—__—— aa 
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Albany, N. Y.: ‘‘ My recent 
medium of your paper relative 
irving’s translation of Depon’s 
elicited a number of interesting 
imong them one from a grand- 
Riley the publisher of the book. I 
now ! e another Irving inquiry. Can ; 
give information of the following, which in 
an ¢ 1 Albany ‘ tal gue, I find W aushingt n ry 
ing zn s author: ‘Fragment of a Journal 
of nt ntal Philosopher During His Resi- 
» City New York. S8vo New York 
1809 rhe present copy once belonged to De Witt 
Clint ind in his autograph memorandum on 
the t iry xiven as the author Foley, in 
his ex Pibliograph Says of this item, 
among een attributed to Irving, 
but with actory proof that he was 
directly connected with its publica- 
tion.’ t may urged with great propriety 
that Clinton annotation assigning Irving as the 
writer is satisfactory evidence of its true au- 
thorship. and that in the future it may be in- 
cluded in Irving bibliography.”’ 
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James 33. Shirley, 1,826 Wallace Street, Phila- 

Penn.: ‘‘Can one of your readers tell 

me o go0d method of cleaning vellum? I 
have several volumes soiled by finger marks."’ 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 24, 1900. 


WOMEN AND BOOKS. 


Readers from All Parts Continue 
Their Replies to “ Tiglath.” 
Our aggressive correspondent “ Tiglath " 
continues to meet with protests against his on- 
slaught on womenas having no real interest 
in literature. Tar SaTURDAY Review has 
already printed many of the letters inspired 
by him, but the more recent arrivals have 
become so numerous that we find it neces- 
sary to resort to rather drastic condensa~- 
tion in order to give them a representation, 
Our correspondence is rapidly growing, 
and, while we are always giad to hear 
from our readers, we must ask them to 
write with brevity and to deal with impor- 
tant topics that have general interest to 

readers of THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


May Harris of Robinson's Springs, Ala., 
writes: “I fancy ‘Tiglath’ is right when 
he suggests that the brilliant example of 
feminine intellect he instances furnished 
the waning glories of her ‘ thirty-five 
years’ with ‘a literary cosmetic.’ Poor 
woman of thirty-five. She wished to make 
herself attractive, and we are not left in 
any reasonable doubt as to whom she 
wished to please with her ‘ cosmetic.’ The 
ego, if not the heart, of ‘ Tiglath’ should 
have been touched by her effort to ‘ quote 
intelligently from the rarer poets,’ with 
whom he was on terms of unquestioned in- 
timacy. ‘Upon one occasion,’ he adds, 
‘she spoke of Plautus in a way that made 
me look at her twice’! Women haven't 
any sense of humor—perhaps; but at least 
they can perceive the humorous lack of it 
in men. Perhaps ‘ Tiglath’ will tell me 
who said— 

“*To tmne own self be true, 

And it mu:t follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any 

man.’ "’ ‘ 

Byron wrote in his journal anent Mme. 
de Stael: ‘‘I don’t talk, I can’t flatter, and 
I won't listen, except to a pretty or a fool- 
ish woman.” He adds, however, regretful- 
ly: “She ought to have been a man.” Had 
“Tiglath’s’’ unfortunate friend been a 
man, “ Tiglath’s”’ letter would have been 
lost to the readers of THE Review, for men 

sensible and selfish enough to prefer 
» to the active form of the verb 
amuse. 

As to whether women care for literature, 
IT am not idering the question. It is 
one to be individually answered, and per- 
haps not disappointingly. If men cared 
more, it would be better, for it may be they 
sometimes read too much and are inspired 
to show on how “many thousand lines” 
they can show “talent and power.” It is 
hard to learn that “ what we know we feel, 
and what we feel we know” is, if ex- 
pre counted by “ Tiglath,” a literary 
cosmetic, but women are too prone to ex- 
hibit what they consider their best points 
for admiration, especially masculine. 
“Then the 

rose, 

Plucks a mold flower, 

For his gold flower. 

Uses fine things that efface the rose." 

And the 
after all, 
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craftsman thinks to grace the 


rose, most sapient “ Tiglath,” is, 
the thing. Had I the mantle of 
Macaulay, I would seathe “ Tiglath,” 
as Robert Montgomery suffer ind I can 
fancy the contempt of Carlyle’s growl—the 
sage of Chelsea would have wasted no 
words “Tiglath”’ is an original udy of 
contemporary egotism. He is a text and a 
sermon in himself, 


even 
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flight of 
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average, I mean—have not 
self-sustaining love for good 
literatur The highest taste for reading 
that most of the women I have met po 
is for the novels that heavy 
to make them do any thinking 
their regular routine. A woman 
rather read society page of a 
newspaper than any literature that 

inspire her to new thoughts and new 
ings. Many women profess to have a 
for good literature, but their 
books are almost always to be found in the 
book review 
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writes from Phoenix, Ariz.: 
“ Piglath's sweeping condemnation of my 
sex rather stirs me. His accusation may be 
true of unfortunately but surely 
not of all. I am a very average English- 
woman, and yet I think the keenest pleas- 
ure of my whole life has been t books. 
When I have found a good, noble, and beau- 

ful book I could not rest till it was my 

ry own 

The years ro 


ima 


some 


» buy 


ll back as I write, and I 
elf, forty-three of them ago, young 
married We had foolishly 
ist the consent of our parent 
1 bless them, they 
thought to unmarry us, I 
starvation. 


see 
mys and 
j married 
s, and they 
here no more 

Suppose, by a 
Many a time, my 
husband dining at an eating house, did I eat 
only dry bread for dinner, all the while 
treasuring up in secret a sovereign ($5) giv- 
en me by a cousin, and which I destined to 
the pur of “ Boswell’'s Life of John- 
son.”" I had to wait five months ere oppor- 
tunity favored me, and not till I was at 
the Cape of Good Hope did I triumphantly 
carry home my volumes. But when at last 
I held them in my eager hands, what were 
exile and poverty and vexation in compar- 


are 


process of 


hase 


ison? 


Sir, every book on my 
me, for every book means a sacrifice. But 
for what an end! In my many sorrows 
they (my books) have been unfailing in 
kindness and comfort; in foolishness they 
have given wisdom and guidance; they have 
been strength to my weakness, have helped 
me to help others, and in their possess 
has been deep joy, and, what is more, they 
have removed far from my home and from 
my heart that sore sorrow and trial of wo- 
man’s life—loneliness. It is to me a small 
matter that I have mostly fed pworly and 
dressed plainly, since by so doing I have 
been enabled to gather under my roof the 
great and noble of the earth, who look down 
on me from my walis with the faces of 


shelves 


ion 








friends. Had I—would to God I could have! 
—the boon of life once more, I should, so far 
as the blessed acquisition of books goes, 
live it all over again. I thank you most 
gratefully for the treat your paper is to 
me. 


Ella Town Hamlin, writing from Orlando, 
Fla., asks: Is it possible that a being of 
such fossiliferous tendencies and origin as 
“ Tiglath” can hail from enlightened New 
York? Where has the man been hibernat- 
ing? His priggish communication with ref- 
erence to women is so hopelessly nonsen- 
sical as hardly to merit a passing thought; 
but nevertheless he would arouse the ire of 
almost any self-respecting woman, ad- 
vanced or otherwise. The man certainly 
évinces a conceit and vanity absolutely co- 
lossal. Hasn't he learned that this is the 
age of conscientious, earnest striving among 
our sex for higher education, for a better 
understanding of politics, for a knowledge 
of sociology, and all subjects worthy the 
thought and study of either sex? May I in- 
timate that there are things to know quito 
as essential as a faithful study of the au- 
thors he names, most of whom were friends 
of our school days and worthy ones, too. 


Christine V. W. Clarke of New York says: 
“The letter by ‘ Tiglath,’ with the discus- 
sion which it has aroused seems to me very 
beneficial for any reader. I think honest 
criticism, even if it is founded on inaccurate 
impressions, which assumes that woman 
should be the peer of man is more accept- 
able than such chivalrous expressions as 
assume that she is by nature mentally an 
inferior being. I believe that in reading 
this discussion many an earnest woman is 
asking herself, What is true literature? and, 
with the thought that the homes make the 
nation, With what literature should home- 
making women familiarize themselves? I 
hope not many of us assume to judge the 
world by our little environment. I can say 
that the only two authors I have known 
personally whose works were widely read 
were women. When I married and went to 
one of the Rocky Mountain States, I spent 
many congenial hours of the first year in 
a literary course which my husband was 
pursuing to secure a higher degree from 
his Alm& Mater. The next year I was ad- 
mitted to membership in a woman’s liter- 
ary club—the Aglaia, which was discussing 
American literature. This year the Aglaia 
is pursuing a Chicago University course in 
literature. In that Western town I found 
three literary clubs of women and a his- 
torical club. If there were any such or- 
ranizations of men, I never heard of them. 
Personally, I have never observed such 
heartfelt appreciation of and enthusiasm 
for true literature in men as in women, but 
I should consider it folly to say it does not 
exist.” 

Mrs. Charles E. Hotchkiss of Glen Ridge, 
N. J.. writes: I do not with you 
that the novel-rfeading men are not those 
who read serious literature. On the con- 
trary, I believe that the men who are con- 
stantly u their brains in a serious study 
of science, history, or philosophy are the 
very ones who read most, and who certainly 
best appreciate the novel. Perhaps my 
opinion may carry more weight when I 
teli you that a close personal knowledge 
of the experiences of one who for forty 
years was librarian of a circulating book 
club in a university town leads to this 
conclusion. 

Thi librarian 
mands of nearly every 
of the club; and, while the women did full 
justice to the heavier rea z matter, the 
men relaxed themselves with the 
Yet they were ail without exception men of 
in the world of letters. 
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individual member 
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weight 
Charle Augustus Davis sends 
Philadeiphia: “‘I have not yet 
that period in life when I can claim an 
understanding of that charming combina- 
tion of inconsistency and contrariety—wo- 
man. However, my experience in the world 
is of sufficient value to warrant the state- 
ment that woman, from the breadth of her 
sympathies and the nicety of her mental 
adjustment, is well qualified not only to 
enjoy, but to pass judgment on literary 
matters ranging from a Vedic hymn in the 
origina! Sanskrit to the Hibernianism of Mr. 
Dooley. It would be us deny the 
existence of many shallow women; fortu- 
nately, this class is in the minority. Re- 
cently it was my privilege to make one of 
ia mposium that included a well-known 
member of the University of Halle, the 
presence of a psychologist—of no mean pre- 
tensions—-gave additional interest to the dis- 
cussions, During the course of. the argu- 
ment I found it expedient to illustrate my 
remarks by quoting from Swinburne and 
Gustave Kahn. Imagine my surprise when 
my German friend confessed his ignorance 
of Swinburne, and the psychologist 
mitted that he was not aware of .the ex- 
istence of Gustave Kahn, I offer this as 
an fidence that professional men, as a 
class, read very little beyond the work in 
which they are engaged. In a gathering of 
educated and cultured women an experience 
such as I have related would not have been 
Were the salons of to-day graced 
presence of Mme, de Staél or Lady 
Mont: they would find more than one 
woman of intellectuality Woman has ad- 
vanced. One time I arrived at Tangier with 
the intention of joining a caravan that 
to start Fez the next day Our 
sul informed me that, as the country was 
overrun by the Riffs, even with an escort 
of the Sultan's soldiers 
such a trip would be 
wisely concluded to 


thi from 
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arrived at 


less to 


possible 
by the 
gu, 


was 


for Con- 


highly hazardous I 

abandon the journey 
Let me hasten to assure ‘ Tiglath’ that if 
at that moment I had been the 
alternative of measuring the extent, variety, 
ind understanding of my reading with the 
accomplishment of that of many women 
that I have met or, undertaking the 
dangerous journey to Fez, I with- 
out the slightest sign of hesitancy, have 
accepted the latter as promising 
for mortification and 
my Ego.” 
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would, 


less chance 
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women or among men in 
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fessors 6f either sex. They alone will come 
up to his standard, A few writers may also 
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the undertaking of 


be found who can stand his test~notably, 
among women, Agnes Repplier and the 
English essayist Alice Meynell, As to the 
question in general, I wigh to call attention 
to one of the causes of a decline in literary. 
culture. It is simply the merciless demands 
of modern education, Children are so over- 
whelmed with school work that they have 
no time to read, and thus they lose the 
best part of their education. The founda- 
tion of literary taste is laid in childhood; 
and the boy or girl turned loose in a good 
miscellaneous library has a better chance 
of genuine intellectual equipment than the 
unlucky little slave of the public school 
system, who toils at figures and diagrams 
for hours every day, and for recreation has 
drawing or clay modeling, regardless of 
individual taste or talent. If you work a 
child half to death at mathematics every 
day and cram what little brain space he 
has left with every fad under the sun, 
you can’t teach him to love good books. 
When I was a child I browsed upon good 
standard fiction and poetry. I began with 
Scott at the age of eleven, and finished 
with George Eliot at the age of twenty. 
By this I do not mean that I had done 
with her; I have read and reread her at 
intervals ever since. And in poetry—which 
is naked truth—I found an education. To- 
day I cannot read an ordinary novel; it 
bores me beyond measure, But I am not 
at all a woman of léarning in literature, 
according to ‘ Tiglath’s’ standard. I read 
what interests me, and at present that 
includes subjects relating to the develop- 
ment of governments and social conditions. 
Humanity is the one grand theme, whether 
it be dealt with in political and sociological 
works or in the higher class of fiction. And 
living persons are a better stugy than 
books. Contemporary history is also of ab- 
sorbing interest. ‘ Tiglath’ would probably 
recommend the study of Plautus and the 
rest of them in preference to the Philip- 
pine question, the Puerto Rican tariff, or 
the South African war. Let him go, then, 
and confer with the professors.” 


“E. D. W." writes from Miami, Fla.: 
‘“‘It seems to me ‘ Tiglath’ must be young, 
and therefore the women he knows also 
must be young; and may not this be the rea- 
son why he has not met more intellectual 
and cultured women? My theory is—and of 
course it is on account of my experience— 
that women read novels and light literature 
up to twenty-five or thirty. Then they 
travel, and languages and the literature of 
foreign lands interest them, and history 
becomes a necessity and a delight as well 
as the ancient classics. Then, as they 
reach fifty, and the heyday of life is over, 
serious and solemn questions present them- 
selves, and they take up the most profound 
and most enthralling of all studies—‘ divine 
philosophy.’ But there are novels and nov- 
and ‘ Tiglath’ should take ‘heart of 
if the women he knows read Thack- 
eray, Dicken Sir Walter Scott, Kingsley, 
George Eliot, Meredith, Hardy, and many 
to-day novelists whom I have not space to 
mention, for they will all teach the lesson 
of life in some form, and is not that, in its 
larmony, what we here to learn? 
“The editor’s remarks to‘ Tiglath’ in THE 
Review of the 10th struck me as admirable 
—there must ount taken for the 
natural bent of a woman's taste in her 
reading '—and again, ‘women love poetry.’ 
These two propositions ¢g ited, let * Tig- 
lath’ consider anew his f1 ls in this light, 
and his judgment will surely My 
experience is that are always 
well read The woman who most 
logical mind I have ever known was an 
artist, and at Mr. Thomas Davidson's 
Summer School of Philosophy she would at- 
tend one of his erudite philosophical lect- 
ures in the and after class go 
over it point by point for the 
those who needed the explanation. 
all my life I car remember any 
who did not read somewhat of Dante 
Goethe, and many read the originals. 
of the women I have known have 
cidedly intellectual, and most of them en- 
thusiasti. student but not so 
clety women.” 
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erature; and their conversation, whether 
with men or women, naturally leads to 
discussion of the best literature. These 
women are not great readers of modern 
fiction, and I heard one of them say re- 
cently as she laid down in disgust a new 
novel highly advertised but worthless, and 
took up a volume of John Fiske’s, ‘How 
good it is to read a strong, sensible, help 
ful book instead of such trash.’ ’’ 


Emma Martin Maffitt of Wilmington, N. 
C., ‘writes: The Evans Reading Circle of 
this city, of which I am a member, is now in 


its seventh year, and it is strictly a literary 
elr Starting in September of 1893, with 
three or four ladies, it rapidly increased in 
humbers, and I have often counted thirty 
as present, while the average attendance is 
never less than thirteen. When we gather 


le, 








in that upper chamber, with its fragrant 
suggestions of an ideal life, in the many 
potted plants and flowers and soft flicker of 
sunshine and shade, we toilers are drawn to 
forget for a time the cares and trials of 
life, and revel-in the many intellectual gifts 
of the centuries. Deciding to make our 
reading varied rathér than adopt, at that 
early day, a regular course, we allowed 


each member the privil of suggesting the 
subject for a special reading. In this way 
it was thought we could reach the taste 
the majority, and make our efforts accepta- 
ble to all, for unless we could awaken and 
hold their interest in the subjéct treated of 





of 


we could not hope to accomplish our end. 
It was understood from the first that there 
would be no frivolous reading, as we de- 
sired mental enlargement, by keeping 


abreast of the best minds of this and past 
generations, as far as our mental calibre al- 
lowed. Through sunshine, stormy wind, 
rain, and freezing cold we have faithfully 
gathered each week for seven years, and to- 
day are as deeply interested as ever. Does 
this look as if women did not appreciate 
literature? Many gentlemen, seeing our de- 
votion, have applied have the hour of 
reading changed in order that they might 


join. 


to 


Mary Johnston-in Her Home, 


of. “To 
distinc- 
and 


Johnston, the author 
Have and To Hold,” enjoys this 
tion: she declines to be interviewed 
auoted by those clever persons who write 
for the papers. Her ebony-hued maid, with 
ber hair tucked under her white cap, took 
my card and showed me to a drawing 
room, and told me that Miss Johnston 
would be down in a moment. And present- 
ly she came down the stairway and 
through the library beyond into the apart- 
ment where I awaited her. Instead, how- 
ever, of letting her graceful self sink into 
a deep chair, she said, in her rich, cordial 
voice, that the library was, perhaps, more 
comfortable, and she led the way into this 
apartment, where the coals were glowing 
warmly in the great chimney corner, 

It is never difficult for two women to be- 
gin conversation. We chatted of the un- 
usual fall of snow of the late Winter, of 
other commonplace things, and, finally, I 
asked her to talk of her literary success. 
She shook her MadoffMa-like head and 
said very softly, very firmly, as Lady 
Jocelyn might have done in her sweetest 
moods: ‘‘I am glad to speak of my work. 
I am, of course, gratified at its success, 
and I appreciate all that is said, but I 
bave made it a rule not to talk for pub- 
lication.” 

With Miss Johnston's instantaneous suc- 
cess as an author, she is paying the penal- 
ty of being famous. The natural desire on 
the part of the public to know something 
of its idol is, however, a phase of popular- 


Mary 


ity that I imagine Miss Johnston would 
eliminate. The public may discuss her 
ability as a writer about a once brilliant 


period, the door of which she has opened 
suddenly as if an old forgotten spring had 
touched, thereby disclosing a secret 
passage. She cannot expect to stem the 
tide of public criticism of her romances 
that have made her one of the women of 
the hour. But any personal gossip that may 
find its way into the newspapers does not 
emanate from her. On the contrary, when 
it comes to any discussion of herself or her 
work, she is extremely reticent. 

Miss Johnston's reticence in this matter 
has probably resulted in the notable fact, 
that although the American and English 
reviewers have exhausted columns in praise 
of her books, comparatively little has been 
written of the personality of the woman, 
of her charming home in Birmingham, of 
her ideal life in Sunny Alabama. The 
world knows of her as a Virginia girl, and 
the photographs that have been widely 
copied reveal a wonderfully sweet-faced 
young woman, the graceful contour of her 
features recalling some famous miniatures 
on ivory by the old masters. 


sve is not very tall and her figure is 
slender and fragile. She carries herseif 
well, and has that high-bred air that gives 
her a distinctive charm in any assembly. 
Her eyes are large and brown, with little 
flecks of gold. Her light-brown hair is soft 
end wavy, and she wears it simply. She 
aresses quietly and fashionably. Her tastes 
are those of a charming woman, who al- 
though unconventional, respects every pro- 
priety. She has traveled extensively in 
th's country and abroad. 


Miss Johnston’s life is that of any high- 
bred artstocratic girl of the South. As 
the oldest daughter of a family of six, she 
has had, since the death of her mother 
ten years ago, the cares and responsibili- 
ties of her father’s household. Her father, 
Major John W. Johnston, was formerly 
President of the Georgia Pacific Railroad, 
row a part of the Southern system. He is 
a civil engineer by profession, and has 
ceen prominent in Birmingham since he 
arrived from Virginia in 1878. They enter- 
tain during the season, and thelr house in 
Seventh Avenue is frequently filled with 
guests from other States. Miss Johnston 
has a sister, who ts a graduate of the 


been 
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Training School for Nurses of the Old 
Dominion Hospital in Richmond. 

Miss Johnston is devotedly fond of Vir- 
ginia, many illustrious names of that State 
being those of her ancestors. Her great- 
great-grandfather, Peter Johnston, came 
to Virginia from Holland in 1727. He was a 
man of wealth and influence in the colony, 
and was the donor of the lands on which 
stands the College of Hampden-Sidney. His 
three sons, Peter, Andrew, and Charles, be- 
came, respectively, the ancestors of many 
prominent families, now widely scattered. 
The eldest, Peter, a hero of Light Horse 
Harry Lee’s Legion, was the father of Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston, thus making the latter 
Miss Johnston's third cousin. The second 
son, Andrew, was her great-grandfather. 
He married Anna Nash, and through her 
Miss Johnston is lineally descended from 
Col. John Nash, an officer in the French 
and Indian troubles of 1758, and during the 
Revolution, member for Prince Edward 
County of the Virginia House of Delegates; 
and from John Nash of Templeton Manor, 
Justice of Henrico County in 1738. She ts 
the great-great-greatniece of Abner 
Governor of North Carolina, and 

of the Continental Congress; and 

I‘rancis Nash, who fell at German- 
town. On the mother’s side she is Scotch- 
Irish, a lineal descendant of of the 
thirt®en apprentices who closed the gates 
of Londonderry in the siege of 1680, 

In the libraries of these old Virginia 
homes Miss Johnston wandered at her own 
sweet will. With this environment, and her 
naturally retentive mind, it_is not sur- 
prising that she has come to be regarded 
as an authority on Colonial history. She 
seems to have literally absorbed that 
period of Virginia's history that she uses 
as a background for her stories. The critics 
have been unable to detect any fault in 
her minute descriptions of the early Co- 
lonial customs and laws. She has done the 
work of both the writer and the play- 
wright. 

Miss Johnston, like most imaginative wo- 
men, has at intervals, been given to ex- 
pressing her moods in verse, but the 
manuscript of “ Prisoners of Hope” was 
the first that she ever submitted to a pub- 
lishing cOmpany. Their letter of accept- 
ance was the first intimation that her 
family had that the story was in the hands 
of publishers, 

Miss Johnston typewrites her own stories, 
She spent last Summer at a fashionable 
resort in the Alleghanies, and the click of 
her typewriter was frequently heard far 
into the Summer's night, as she was at 
work on the concluding chapters of “ To 
Have and To Hold,” then running serially 
in The Atlantic Monthly. 

Miss Johnston's home in Birmingham is, 
in some respects, typical of homes in the 
South, without, however, suggesting the 
Colonial. It sits well back from the street; 
the balconies and the exterior are decided- 
ly attractive, and the filmy draperies at 
the long French windows suggest the 
charming sunlit apartments of a well-regu- 
lated home. 

The library where Miss Johnston does her 
work is lined with books. It is a long, at- 
tractive apartment, through the windows 
of which one gets a broad view of the sky. 
Her desk lay open, and the morning’s mail 
was scattered around. A black and gold 
clock ticked away on the mantel shelf. 
Above the library cases were a number of 
marble busts. It is a room with the atmos- 
phere of books and pictures. A skin lay in 
front of the tiled hearth. In an apartment 
beyond, the keys of an open piano shone 
ivory-white. Outside the snow was feath- 
ering the bare branches of the trees on the 
lawn. 
She 


also 

Nash, 
member 
of Gen 


one 


was a most vivid picture, 
with her strong accentuated personality, 
her wondrous strength and sweetness, 
there was the subtle charm of the Lady 
Jocelyn Leigh as she sat among a row of 
milkmaid beauties and seemed a _ rose 
among blowsed poppies and peonles. 

When I arose to go I spoke of the dram- 
atization of “To Have and To Hold.” 
“There would be such possibilities for 
the woman who essayed the réle of Lady 
Jocelyn,’ I said. ‘‘ How strong and sweet 
she is when she pleads to the Governor 
for Ralph.” 

“IT am glad you liked her,” she said, “I 
think she is very sweet.” 

She stooped to gather up her letters. 
“You know,” she said presently, reading 
me like a book, a frank smile disclosing 
her bright teeth, “you must really not 
cuote me in the papers.” 

ANNIE KENDRICK WALKER: 


and yet 








Chicago Tenement House Life.* 


“Poor People” is a story of life in a 
tenement house of Chicago. It is not, how- 
ever, a story of the slums, of “the sub- 
merged tenth.” There are tenement houses 
and tenement houses, One of the inhab- 
itants of this particular hive of humanity 
composes an opera, arother writes a play, 
while the others, if we take no account of 
the drunkenness that dces not confine itself 
to the haunts of poverty, are all more or 
less covered by the comprehensive adjective 
“respectable.” The tale is supposed to be 
told by the old musician, but chiefly re- 
veals itself, as tales should, through the 
conversations of its characters. It is thor- 
oughly clean and wholesome, vigorous and 
stirring, full of the tenderness of family 
affection and of young love triumphing over 
all obstacles. The style is succinct and 
sparkling. It is safe to say that one be- 
ginning to read it will not lay it aside 
until the end is reached. It is distinctly a 
picture, discussing no problems, settling no 
difficult questions. There is a glance at 
the doom of hereditary craving for drink, 
but, as a barrier between the young lovers, 





*POOR PEOPLE. I. K. Friedman. Boston 
and New York: ton, Mifflin & Co, 
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@ (Charles the Great) The Hero of Two Nations, Bv H. W. CARLESS DAVIS: 

< Charlemagne, King of France and Emperor of the West, was the most pow- 

& erful monarch of his time. In addition to his military genius, he gained a great 

@ reputation as a statesman, legislator, and promoter of learning, and of the arts. 

> Dr. Davis has made a careful study of the authorities, with the object of giving 

@ 38 lifelike presentment as possible of the man who founded the community of 

@ Western Christendom, 
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$ The Merging of East and West in Universal History. 

$ By BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, President of the University of California. 

¢ “The magazine-reading public has already had a foretaste of this most in- 
teresting sketch of ‘ Alexander the Great’ in the papers which have recently ap- 


peared in The Century Magazine. Presik 
He has pictured ‘ Alexander the Great’ 
more powerfully, than that worthy has 
guage.""—REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 

“The author has been eminently succ 
and interesting narrative from beginnin 
and brilliant exploits in Alexander’s life 


the reader to remember.""—TuE OUTLOOK. 
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it is rather too lightly tossed aside. So, 
too, there is but a hint of the problem of 
the unemployed, of the “dead line” that 


nowadays comes so early,to all workers. 
The chief charm of the book Hes in its 
portrayal of family life, and the old people 
command more interest than the young. In 
these things it reminds us of a novel too 
little read, “ The Caxtons.” Uniike as the 
books are, both impress the fact that young 
love is not the supreme thing in life and 
that the family rounded and complete, is at 
least as beaut ful as its inchoate rophecy. 
In “Poor People’ the old musician and 
his wife, their misery in the home of their 
wealthy son-in-law, their happiness in pov- 
erty with their younger daughter, are 
touchingly painted. The author does not 
yield to the temptation of maki the 
wealthy elder sister & ppartions worldling. 
Filial affection bu t and warm, stifled 
as it is by unto influences. The suc- 
cess of the young playwright Is not quite 
as natural as one wishes such successes 
were, but we are willing to accept it, and 


so to secure a happy ending to a book full 
of sympathy with those who hear 
always, some in the near distance, 
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sometimes close at hand, the grim cry of 
the wolf, that only unending toll keeps e 
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In the Easter Chautauquan the feature 
“The Expansion of the American People,” 
will be continued, showing the acquisitions 
of territory on this continent that had 
hardly been looked for by the framers of 












the Constitution, “ Across Touraine,” (a 
readin et through France,) will be ; 
resented. by Irenaeus Prime Stevenson. so 


ther articles are “ The Inner Life cf Abra- 
ham Lincotn,” by Norman Bopecd. author 
of “Lincoln, the Man of the People” ; 
“The Evolution of Comic Art,” by Gustav 
Kobbe, (illustrated;) “College Slang,” by 
Prof. b. H, Babbitt, editor of the forthcom- 
ing “ Dictionary of College Slang.” Colum- 
bia University, New York, and “The Ex- 
pansion of an American Family,” with 
maps and hints for studying “ Family Mi- 
gration,” by James R. Joy. 


R. H. Russell has in preparation “ Sher- 
jem Holmes,” a souvenir of William Gile 
ette. 



































ESSAYS. 


George E. Woodberry’s Delightful 
Papers on Byron, Lamb, Brown- 
ing, Shelley, Darwin, and 
Matthew Arnold.” 

No volume of critical essays published in 
these times should appeal more strongly to | 
the reader than those contained in this vol. 
ume by Prof, Woodberry, He may deal 
with famillar themes, but he is never 
He has the art to stute even fa- 
miliar things in a way that been 
On a paragraph he be- 


con- 


ventional. 
has not 
employed before 
stows the care that he would give to-a son- 
net. THE SATURDAY Review will be disap- 
pointed if its readers do not thank it for 
the space given below to extracts Irom this 
delightful book. Prof, Woodberry 


the very soul of 


has been 


touched by literature, and 


God bless him. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD.—In Tennyson, 
IKXeats, and Shelley there was Greek influ- 
ence, but in them the result was modern, 
In Arnold the antiquity remains; remains 
in mood, just as In Landor it remains in 
form. The Greek twilight broods over all 
his poetry. It is pagan in philosophic 
spirit; not Attic, but of a later and stoical 
time, with the very virtues of patience, en- 
durance, suffering, not in their Christian 
types, but as they now seem to a post- 
Christian imagination looking back to the 
imperial past. There is difference, it is 
true, in Arnold’s expression of the mood; 
he is as little Sophoclean as he is Homeric, 
as little Lucretian as he is Vergilian. The 
temperament is not the same, not a curvival 
or a revival of the antique, but original and 
living. And yet the mood of the verse is 
felt at once to be a reincarnation of the 
deathless spirit of Hellas that in other ages 
also had made beautiful and solemn for a | 
time the shadowed places of the Christian 
world. If one does not realize this he must 
miss the secret of the tranquillity, the 
chill, the grave austerity as well as the 
philosophical resignation which was essen- 
tial to the verse, * © ® 

Hence, as one looks at his more philo- 
sophical and lyrical poems—the profounder 
part of his work—and endeavors to deter- 
mine their character and sources alike, it 
is plain to see that, in the old phrase, ‘ the 
pride of the intellect’ lifts its lonely col- 
umn over the desolation of every page. The 
man of the academy is here as in the 
prose after all. He reveals himself in the 
literary motive, the bookish atmosphere of 
the verse, in its vocabulary, its elegance 
of structure, its precise phrase, and its 
curious allusions, (involving footnotes,) and, 
in fact, throughout all its form and struct- 
ure. So self-conscious is it that it becomes 
frankly prosaic at inconvenient times, and 
is more often on the level of eloquent and 
graceful rhetoric than of poetry. It is fre- 
quently liquid and melodious, but there is 
no burst of native song in it anywhere; ft 
is the work of a true poet, nevertheless; for 
there are many voices for the Muse. It is 
sincere, it touched with reality; it 
the mirror of a phase of life in our times, 
and not in our times only, but whenever 
the intellect seeks expression for its sense 
of the limitation of its own career, and its 
sadness in a world which it cannot solve. 

A word should be added concerning the 
personality of Arnold which is revealed in 
his famillar letters—a collection that has 
dignified the records of literature with a 
singularly noble memory of private life. 
Few who did not know Arnold could have 
been prepared for the revelation of a na- 
ture true, amiable, dutiful. In 
every relation of private life he is shown to 
have been a man of exceptional constancy 
and plainness. The letters are mainly home 
letters; but a few friendships also yield up 
their hoard, and thus the circle of private 
life is made complete. Every one must take 
delight in the mental association with Ar- 
nold in the scenes of his existence thus 
daily exposed, and in his family affections. 
A nature warm to its own, kindly to all, 
cheerful, fond of sport and fun, and always 
fed from pure fountains, and with it a char- 
acter so founded upon the rock, so*humbly 
serviceable, s continuing in power and 
grace, must wake in all the responses of 
happy appreciation and leave the charm of 
memory 

He did h s naturally if re- 
quired ne resolve nor effort, nor 
thought of any kind for the morrow, and he 
vever failed, seemingly, In act or word of 
sympathy in little or great things; and 
to this one adds the clear ether of 
the intellectual life where he habitually 
moved in his own life apart, and the hu- 
manity of his home, the gift that these let- 
ters bring may be appreciated. That gift 
the man himself; but set in the atmos- 
phere of home with sonship, and father- 
hood, sisters and brothers, with the be- 
reavement of years fully accomplished, and 
those of babyhood and boyhood—a sweet 
and wholesome English home, with all the 
cloud and sunshine of the English world 
drifting over its roof-tree, and the soil of 
England beneath its stones, and English du- 
ties for the breath of its being. To add 
such a home to the household rights of 
English literature is perhaps something 
from which Arnold would have shrunk, but 
it endears his memory. ~ 
LANDOR.—His principles were of the 
best, vague, hardly amounting to more 
than an unapplied enthusiasm for liberty, 
heroism, and the other great watchwords of 
social rather than individual life. These 
illuminate his work, but they do not give it 
consistency It is erystalline in structure, 
beautiful, ordered, perfect in form, when 
taken part by part, but conglomerate as a 
whole; it is » handful of jewels, many of 
which are singly of the most transparent 
and glowing light, but unrelated cone to an- 
other—placed in juxtaposition but not set; 

d the erystalline mass is imbedded 
srosser matter and mingled with the jewels 
rre of dullcolorand light weight. * * * 
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| his poetry, while the words are at the best 
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| Some stirring passages of adventure, some 


of the modern spirit, Don Juan. 
| remains of that melodramatic Byron of wo- 


| world, his career is the succession of books 


| have it; publicity beyond this he did not 
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In Landor’s eight volumes there are more | 
fine thoughts, more wise apothegms, than 
in any discursive author’s work in English 
literature, but they do not tell on the mind, 
They bloom like flowers in their gardens, 
but they crown no achievement. At the 


; end, no cause is advanced, no goal is won, 


This incoherence and inefficiency proceed 
from the absence of any definite scheme of 
life, any compacted system of thought, any 
central principles, any strong, pervading, 
and ordering personality. * * * Its work 
has the serenity, the remoteness that char- 
acterize high art, but it lacks an intimate 
relation with the general life of men; it sets 
forth formal beauty. as painting does, but 
that beauty remains a sensation and does 
not pass into thought. This absence of any 
vital relation between his art and life, be- 
tween his objects and ideas, denotes his 
failure. There are so many poets whose 
works contain as perfect beauty, and in ad- 
dition truth and passion; so many who, in- 
stead of mirroring beauty, make it the voice 
of life—who, instead of responding in melo- 
dious thought to the wandering winds of 
reverie, strike their lyres in the strophe and 
antistrophe of continuous song—that the 
world is content to let Landor go by. The 
guests at the famous late dinner party to 
which he looked forward will, indeed, be 
very few, and they will be men of leisure. 


CHARLES LAMB.—The form which Lamb 
chose for himself, the familiar essay as it 
has heen developed in England, was as well 
fitted to him as his natural yoice. He had 
begun as a poet, but he lacked the con- 

ensation, the directness and singleness of 

tellectual aim, the power of control, which 
are essential to the poet; he was an ob- 
server of the world without, a rambler in all 
things, and tended inevitably to that dissl- 
pation of the eye among the multitude of 
men and things which ends in prose, even 
as a humorist he loses himself in his im- 
pressions and becomes reportorial. * * e 
He is himself his best character 
drawn. He was extraordinarily 
scious, and the pages yield little that he did 
not mean to be told. One must go to the 
silent part of his biovraphy to obtain that 
sobering correction of his whimsies and fail- 
ings, that knowledge of his manliness in 
meeting the necessities of his situation, that 
sense of honesty, industry, and generosity, 
which is kept out of his Looks. The side 
that most men show to the world he con- 
cealed, and he showed that which is com- 
monly kept secret. He bad been a poet in 
youth, and he never lost the habit of wear- 
ing his heart upon his sleeve. He was 
never, as a poet, to get beyond sentiment, 
which, in a vomantic age, put a little 
way; and in degenerating into prose, as he 
thought it, he gave no other sign of poetic 
endowment than this of sentiment, which 
he could not surrender; but to what a length 
he carried it without exceeding the bounds 
of true feeling! Sentiment, like humor, 
needs a delicate craft; but he; though not 
so penetrating, was as sure of hand as 
Burns. * * * And possibly, more than 
all, (yet excepting the pure charm po- 
etry,) their sentiment -lingering on from 
days of chivalry and the allegorical in lit- 
erature, fed a fifmdamental need of the emo- 
tional in nature in such a life as Lamb's 
perforce was He became an imitator of 
antiquated style, a mannerist after his fa- 
vorites, glven to artifice and fantasy as a 
literary method, and yet he remained him- 
self. The disease of language does not pen- 
etrate to the thought. 


DARWIN.—The blank page in this charm- 
ing biography is the page of spiritual life 
There is nothing written there. The entire 
absence of an element which enters com- 
monly in all men’s lives in some degree is 
a circumstance as significant as it Is as- 
tonishing. Never was a man more alive 
to what is visible and tangible, or in any 
way matter of sensation; on the sides of 
his nature where an appeal could be made, 
never was & man more responsive; but | 
there were parts In which he was blind and 
dull. Just as the boy failed to be interested 
in many things, the man failed, too; and 
he disregarded what did not interest him 
with the same ease at sixty as at twenty. 
What did interest him was the immediate 
present, and he dealt with it admirably, 
both in the intellectual and the moral 
world, but what was remote was if it 
were not. 

BYRON 
with foreign 


and best 
self-con- 
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One advantage, too, Byron had | 
nations that with his own | 
counts as a defect. He had no form, no art, 
no finish; and the poet who failed in these 
things can be read in our day only by 

kind of sufferance, and with continual fric- 
tion with what has come to be our mas- 
tering literary taste for perfection in the |} 
manner. It has been said that he conse- 
quently bore translation better than he 
His quality is power, not 





are the elements which count in 
“the living gar- 


left? 


ment of light.” * * * What is ther 
eloquent descriptions of nature, some per- 
sonal lyries of true poetical feeling, dramas 
which, it is to be hoped, have finally | 
dammed the “ unities,’’ and one great poem 
And what 


men’s fancies? His character has come out 
plain, and we are really amazed at it— 
proud, sensual, selfish, and, it may beadded, | 
mean. Ignoble he was in many ways, but 
for all that the energy of his passions, his 
vitality, his masterly egotism, and the } 
splendid force of his genius, made his a 
commanding name, and stamped him upon | 
the succeeding European time. He cannot 
be neglected by history, but men certainly 
appear to pass him by. 

BROW NING.—Interest centres entirely in 
his poétry, for his career has been without 
notable incident, and is told when it is 
said he has lived the life of a scholar and 
man of letters in England and Italy amid 
the social culture of his time. For the 


he has put forth, and this is as he would 


but refused with 
. a . 


violence and acri- 
This is pure optimism; and 


seek, 
mony. 


.pel, which is that each ‘soul should grow to 
its utmost in power and in love, and in the 
of difficulties—of mysteries in experl- 
or thought—should repose with entire 
trust on the doctrine that God has ordered 
life beneficently, and that we who et 





| it is not professiongl. * * 


must 


| poet’s methods, 


| its ineradicable, 
| results of time; and the ideas which he ut- 


| progress, 


| ury’s 


; don. 


should wait with patience, even in the 
wreck of our own or others’ lives, for the 
disclosure hereafter which shall reconcile 
to our eyes and hearts the jar with justice 
and goodness of all that has gone before. 
This is a system simple enough, and com- 
plete enough to live by, if it be truly ac- 
cepted, It is probable, however, that 
Browning wins less by these doctrines, 
which are old and commonplace, than by 
the vigor with which he dogmatizes upon 
them; the certainty with which he speaks 
of such high matters; the fervor and, some- 
times, the eloquence with which, touching 
upon (he deepest and most sacred chord of 
the heart's desire, he strikes out the notes 
of courage, of hope, and viston, and of the 
foretasted triumph, The energy of his 
own faith carries others along with it; the 
manliness of his own soul infects others 
with its cheer, and its delight in the strug- 
gle for spiritual life on earth; but all this 
the more because he is learned in the wis- 
dom of the rabbis, is conversant with 
modern life and knowledge in all its range, 
is gifted with intellectual genius, and yet 
displays a faith the more robust because it 
is not cloistered, the more credible because 
. 

It is when the question is 


raised upon 


| the permanent value of his work that the 
opportunity 


; That there are dreary wastes in it cannot 


for wide divergence arises. 
be gainsaid. Much is now unreadable that 
was excused in a contemporary book; much 
never was readable at all, and of the re- 
mainder, how much will the next age, in 
its turn, cast aside? Its serious claim to 
our attention on ethical, religious, or intel- 
lectual grounds may be admitted, without 
pledging the twentieth century, which will 
have its own special phases of thought, and 
thinkers to illustrate them. Browning 
live as the other immortals do, by the 
poetry in him, It is true he has enlarged 
the field of poetry by annexing the experi- 
ence that belongs to the artist and the mu- 
sician, and has made some of his 
and most original poems out of such mo- 
tives, and his wide knowledge has served 
him in other ways, though it has stiffened 


|} many a page with pedantry and antiquarl- 
; anism, 


[It is true that there is a grotesque 
in some of his work, but his humor 
kind is really a pretense; no one 
at it; it arouses only an amazed 
wonder, like the stone masks of some 
mediaeval church. In all he derived from 
learning and scholarship there is the alloy 
of mortality; in all his moralizings and 
special pleading and superfine reasonimy 
there enters the chance that the world may 
lose interest in his treatment of the sub- 
ject; in all, except where he sings from 
the heart itself or pictures life directly or 
without comment save of the briefest, there 
is some opportunity for time to breed de- 
cay. The faith he preached was the poeti- 
cal complement of Carlyle’s prose, and pro- 
ceeded from much the same grounds and 
by the same steps: believe in God and act 
like 2 man—that was the substance of it. 
- . a * 


not his lot 


quality 
in this 
laughs 


*. 
be strong the 
thinker, the moralist with the “ accom- 
plishment of verse,” the scholar interested 
to rebuild the past of experience, the teach- 


It was to as 


| er with an explicit dogma to enforce in an 
| intellectual form with examples from life, 
| the anatomist of human passions, instincts, 


finest | 





and impulses in all their gamut, the com- 


mentator on his age; he was weak as the 
artist, and indulged, often unnecessarily 
and by choice, in the repulsive form—in the 
awkward, the obscure, the ugly. He belongs 
with Johnson, with Dryden, with the heirs 
of the masculine intellect, the men of 
power not unvisited by grace, but in whom 
mind is predominant. Upon the work of 
such poets time hesitates, conscious of their 
mental greatness, but also of their imper- 
fect art, their heterogeneous matter; at 
last the good is sifted from that whence 
worth has departed. 

SHELLEY.—One hundred years have 
passed since he was born, and two genera- 
tions have been buried since his ashes were 
laid by the Roman wall. It reasonable 
to ask whether he had any share in this 
prophetic power, brooding on things to come, 
which is the mystical endowment of poetic 
genius; whether he anticipated time in those 
far thoughts forecasting hope, which he 
declared to be the substance of poetic in- 
tuition; whether he be one of those who, in 
his own phrase, rule our spirits from their 
urns, with power still vital in the chaotic 
thought and striving of mankind. * * * 
Shelley was a moralist, but he used the 
He declared the great com- 
mands and he denounced wrong with ana- 
themas, but he also gave a voice to the 
lament of the soul, to its aspirations and 
if mistaken, faith in the 


is 


tered with such affluence of expression, 
such poignancy of sympathy, such a thrill 
of prophetic triumph, are absorbed in the 
spirit which poured them forth—in its in- 
dignation at injustice, its hopefulness of 
its complete conviction of the 
righteousness of its cause. He has this 
kindling power in men’s hearis. They may 


} not believe in the perfectibility of man wun- 


der the conditions of mortal life, but they 
do believe in his greater perfection; and 
Shelley’s words strengthen them in effort. 
* . cS . . 7 . 

The cauge Shelley served -is still in its 
struggle, but those to whom social justice 
is a watchword, and the development of the 
individual everywhere in liberty, intelli- 
gence, and virtue is a cherished hope, must 
be thankful that Shelley lived; that the 
substance of his work is so vital, and his 
influence, inspiring as it is beyond that of 
any of our poets in these days, was, and 
so completely on the side of the cent- 
advance, His words are sung by 
marching thousands in the streets of Len- 
No poet of our time has touched the 
cause of progress in the living breath and 
eart-throb of men so close as that. Yet, 
remote as the poet's dream always seems, 
it is rather that lifelong singing of the gold- 
en age, in poem after poem, which most re- 
stores and inflames those who, whether they 
be rude or refined, are the choicer spirits 
of mankind, and bring, with revolutionary 
violence or ideal imagination, the things to 
come. They hate the things he hated; like 
him they love, above,all things, justice; 
they spare the passions of his faith in man- 
kind. Thus, were his own life as dark as 
Shakespeare’s, and had he left unwritten 
those personal lyrics which some who con- 
ceive the poet’s art less nobly would exalt 
above his grander poems, he would stand 


is 
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pre-eminent and almost solitary for his 
service to the struggling world, for what 
he did as a quickener of men's hearts by his 
passions for supreme and eimple truths. If 
these have more hold in society now than 
when he died, and if his influence has cun- 
tributed its share, however blended with the 
large'forces of civilization, he has in this 
sense given law to the world and equaied 
the height of the loftiest conception of the 
poet's significance in the spiritual life of 
man, 
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In McClure’s Magazine for April will ap- 
pear the story of Prof. Huxley’s early 
struggles to earn a livelihood by science. 
The article will be illustrated with a por- 
trait of Huxley at the age of thirty-one. 
Robert Barr will have a tale in the same 
number, while Dr. John Watson (‘‘ Ian Mac- 
laren ’’) will tell the story of Jesus’s mints- 
try at Capernaum and His rejection by 
Nazareth. 





AN OLD WORTHY. 


John Selden’s Clever Sayings, and 
Bygone Table Talk.* 


Mr. Robert Waters, 
“John 

a clear 
books.”’ 
eought for what was brief and to the point. 
If the romance attracted a certain class be- 
cause it revealed “‘the inner 
life of fashionable or wealthy people,”’ it 
was the Ana which was better suited to 
the thoughtful. Innumerable were the vol- 
umes of Ana of the seventeenth and eight- 
Mr. Waters 


in his preface to 
Selden and Table Talk,” gives 
account of bygone “ table-talk 


Readers of all ages have invariably 


supposably 


eenth centuries, 


The Ana, having served 
have all disappeared, and 
fashionable life, when they have served 
their purpose, will disappear just cer- 
tainly. Time, the great tester of literary 
merit, deals with the productions of the 
mind as it does with other things; it speed 
ily discards all those that are not of genu- 
ine, sterling value, and allows only those of 
pure gold to remain 

Ana, 


The 
ligerana, 


writes: 


their purpose, 
the novels of 


original from which all spring, 
sayings of Scal- 
Thuana. All Ana 
best quality. 
za prime necessity, those 
the sayings of the 
not always been accurate 
Ana have been only gossip 
Mr. Waters writes: ‘It 
invent than to report conver- 
sations, and the reader will also understand 
why Boswell’s ‘ Life of Dr. Johnson,’ which 
contains such admirably reported conversa- 


the Sca 
the 


not, however, 


are or the 
the 


the 


Perroniana, 


iger; 
are of 
Truthfulness bei 


wl 
who 


have constructed 
departed have 
Too often thes 


and tattle, for, a 


is easier to 


ippreciated.” 
Selden, who was born Sussex, 
nd, in 1584, died in 1654. He lived 
» of the most remarkable periods 
In his time he 
dictator of the English 
politician, and man 
is no question but that 
of the Mermaid 
by Sir Walter 
‘wit combats’ be- 
Ben Jonson took 
place, and where wits and poets of the day 
did congregate. Selden’s Table 
Talk was taken down by the Rev. Richard 
Milward, who had been his amanuensis and 
intimate friend. The work was published in 
1689, some thirty-five years after the death 
of Selden. There is every reason to suppose 
that Milward kept closely to the words as 
spoken by Selden. In his Table Talk, what 
is astonishing is the modernity of the man 
of the seventeenth century. His speech has 
very much the ring of some of the advanced 
ones of to-day. Mr. Waters, we think, has 
shown his wisdom in omitting those pas- 
sages relating to matters which are purely 
ecclesiastical. To quote but a small part 
of the clever things due to Selden, the 
whole of this Supplement would not suffice. 
Mere are a few passages from the Table 
Talk, taken at random: 


Bishops. For a bishop to preach, ’Tis to 
do other folks’ office, as if the steward of 
the house should execute the porter’s or the 
cook’s place. For a bishop to cite an old 
canon to strengthen his new article, is as 
if a lawyer should plead an old statute that 
has been repealed—God knows how long. 

Quotations. Quoting of authors is most 
for matter of fact, and then I cite them as 
I would produce a witness; sometimes for 
a free expression; and then I give the au- 
thor his due, and gain myself praise by 
reading him. To quote a modern Dutch- 
man, where I may use a classic author, is 
as if I were to justify my reputation, and 
neglect all persons of note and quality that 
know me, and bring the testimonial of the 
scullion into the kitchen. 

Ceremony. Of all people, ladies have no 
reason to cry down ceremony, for they take 
themselves slighted without it. And were 
they not used to ceremony, with compli- 
ments and addresses, with bowing and kiss- 
ing of hands, they were the pitifulest 
creatures in the world But yet methinks 
to kiss their hands after their lips, as some 
do, is like little boys that, after they eat 
the apple, fall to the paring, out of a love 
they have to the apple. * * * Christians, 
In the High Church of Jerusalem the Chris- 
tians were but another sect of Jews, that 
did believe the Messiah was come. To be 
a Christian was nothing else but to become 
a Christian, it being their own language; 
for, among the Jews, when they made a 
doctor of law ‘twas said he was called. 

Money. Money makes a man laugh. A 
blind fiddler playing to a company, and 
playing scurvily, the company laughed at 
him; his boy that led him, perceiving this, 
cried, ‘‘ Father, let us be gone, for they do 
nothing but laugh at you.” “ Hold your 
peace, boy,” said the fiddler; ‘‘ we shall 
have their money presently, and then we 
will Jaugh at them.’’ 

Proverbs. The proverbs of several na- 
tions were much studied by Bishop An- 
drews, and the reason he gave was, because 
by them he knew the minds of several na- 
tions, which is a brave thing; as we count 
him a wise man that knows the minds and 
insides of men, which is done by knowing 
what is habitual to them. Proverbs are 
habitual to a nation, being transmitted 
from father to son. 

Religion. Religion is like fashion; one 
man wears his doublet slashed, another 
laced, another plain; but every man has 
a doublet. So every man has his religion. 
We differ about trimming. Alteration of 
religion is dangerous, because we know not 
where it will stay. ‘Tis like a millstone 
that lies upon the top of a pair of stairs; 
"tis hard to move it, but once it be thrust 
off the first stair it never stays till it 
comes to the bottom. 

Thanksgiving. At first we gave thanks 
for every victory as soon as ever ‘twas 
obtained; but*since we have had many, now 
we can stay a good while. We are just 
like a child; give him a plum, he makes 
his bow; give him a second plum, he makes 
another bow; at last, when his belly is 
full, he forgets what he ought to do; then 
his nurse or somebody else that stands by 
him puts him in mind of his duty: Where's 
your bow? 
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The Kendals.* 


Mr. Pemberton, the editor of the lately 
published sketch of the Kendals, has long 


_— 
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desired to write such an account of his 
friends, and has been for some time 
mulating material for it. The author of 
numerous other dramatic biographies, in- 
cluding a memoir of E. A. Sothern, and one 
of T. W. Robertson, as well as sketches of 
Dickens and the and ef John Hare, 
Mr. Pemberton was asked as early as 1893 
for a book on “ The Kendals,’”’ but it 
not until last year that the subjects of the 
present biography gave their consent to its 
publication, 


accu- 


stage, 


was 


Even after the book was well under way, 
its editor tells us that Mrs. Kendal half 
regretted the publicity she has never sought, 
except in the legitimate exercise of her art. 
She wished that her husband's life might be 
written, but with 
much in the background 
But even could Mr. Pemberton have 
fully accomplished her desire, would it not 
have been very much like presenting ‘‘ Ham- 
let’ shorn much more thoroughly ef its 
Ophelia than the German _ version, 
or “ The Scrap of Paper” without the pres- 
ence of the fascinating Susan Hartley? 


as was possible. 


success- 


is 


Written during net only the lifetime of its 
ts, but also at the height of their 
reputation, the sketch (for it earcely 
be called a biography) is 
fined to outward happenings, instead of being 
of these two interesting 
we the book’s 
many 


subjec 
can 
necessarily con- 
story 

But 
pages and look at its illustrations, 


an intimate 


pereonalities. as read 


of 


them in character, we go back In fancy to | 


the first American tour of the Kendals and 
their which they, 
and es managed to 
capture by their 
force 


visits here, in 
pecially Mrs. Kendal, 

all Americans much 
personality the 


repe ited 


as 
charming as oy 
their acting, 

Mr. Pemberton 
early life. The 
Hunter Grimston 
1843. Pos 


boy wished 


Mr. 
artist, 
in London 
instincts, 
father's 
he should 


describes 
of an 

was born 
of--artistic 
to follow in his 
steps, but it was decided that 
medicine. All the 
preparing for his examinations 
hospital work the sketch 
his constant companion. One evening 
1861 he visited the Royal Soho, now 

Royalty Theatre, to make sketches of 
performers in a burlesque then on its 
boards. Meeting the manager, who was 
also the author of the play, and who rec- 
ognized the young artist’s cleverness, the 
boy was accorded the freedom of the thea- 
tre, both before and behind the curtain. It 
was not long before this interest in the 
stage deepened, until he yielded so thor- 
oughly to its fascinations as to wish to be- 
come an actor. Mr. Mowbray, the mana- 
ger, had in his company at this time such 
coming celebrities as Ellen Terry, Charles 
Wyndham, and H. J. Montague, and on 
Saturday, April 6, 1861, the name Kendall, 
as it was then spelled, first appeared on a 
playbill, it mot being the custom at that 
time for young men of birth and breeding 
to use their own names should they adopt a 
theatrical career. 

Mrs. Kendal, on the contrary, was born 
to the traditions of the stage. When Gar- 
rick made his first appearance in London 
James Robertson was a well-known actor 
and dramatist, from which day until the 
present time the family traditions have 
been constantly developed and lived up to. 
William Robertson, Mrs. Kendal’s father, 
married Elizabetta Marinus, who was born 
in Germany, but was well known on the 
English stage as a charming comedian. 
Married in 1828, their first child, born in 
1829, was the well-known dramatist, Thom- 
as William Robertson, and their youngest 
child, born twenty years later, Margaret 
Shafto, is the Mrs. Kendal of to-day. The 
latter’s great aunt, Mrs. Thomas Robert- 
son, had control of what was formerly 
known as the Lincoln circuit, and so widely 
known and liked were the Robertson family 
and so closely were they connected with the 
best actors of those early days, that when 


son 
in 


essed 


study 
doing 
was 
in 
the 
the 


and 


boy’s book 


Madge Robertson as she was then billed, | 


made her first London appearance, at the 


Haymarket, she was called ‘‘ The Daughter | 
of the Regiment,’’ and one and all placed | 


their knowledge at her disposal. 
It is said that the little girl had made her 


first appearance long before this time, com- | 
of the | 


ing out in 1854 in “ The 
Frozen Sea” as Marie, a child. The next 
year she appeared as Jeannie, a blind 
child, in ‘“* The Seven Poor Travelers,” and 
again a year later as Eva in “ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” in which part she sang so well 
that it became a question whether she 
should not be educated for concerts, orato- 
rios, and the lyric stage, but thie idea was 
abandoned. 


Orphan 


“The next few years were devoted to: the 
young girl’s education, music. taking a 
prominent place in her studies. Her school 


days over, Madge Robertson became a mem- | 


ber of Mr. Chute’s famous Bristol and Bath 
Theatre companies, 
most perfect of theatrical training schools, 


from whose boards may be said to have | 


been graduated a host of famous actors and 


actresses, who have helped materially to- | 


ward making the stage what it is to-day. 


But In the space of a short review it is | 


only possible to indicate briefly a few of 
the many events described in the pages of 
the book—-the young girl's early successes— 
for, contrary to her desire, Mrs. Kendal is 
really the heroine of the sketch; her first 
meeting with and subsequent marriage to 
Kendal; their early trials and triumphs; 
the days of the famous Haymarket com- 
pany which came to an end in the middle 
seventies, and the Kendals’ determination 
to tempt fortune for themselves, with what 
resul: we all know. But it is far from un- 
interesting to follow them through their 
eminently successful career—in- London, in 
the provinces, and in America. Indeed, 
such is the charm of their personality that 
we sometimes fall to do complete justice to 


of | 


Kendal's | 
William | 


foot- | 


while that he was | 


<a 
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The Rebel 


By H. B. Marriott Watson, Author of ‘* The Princess Xenia 
and The -Adventurers,”’ 
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A stirring romance of the days of Charles the Second, full of life, 
love and adventure. The Rebel more than fulfills the promise of fir. Wat- 
son’s earlier work. Cloth, $1.50. 
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NicaraguaCanal 


By W. E. SIMMONS. 


In view of the recent Hay-Pauncefote negotiations this aathorita- 
tive story of the great canal, its origin and history, etc., must be of the 


greatest general interest. 


A complete record of 


All Negotiations and Government Surveys. 
History of the Company, Work Done and Remain- 


ing to be Done. 
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With Map and Many Illustrations : Cloth, $1.25. 
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Vengeance 


Is [line 


By Dr. Andrew Baifour. 


Author of 


* By Stroke of Sword,” “To Arms.” 


Well Written, Fall of Snap, Romantic. 


Pope HIS is a semi-historical novel (period early in the century) 


(5 ae ae 


ae 


force and insight. 


ze put together with very great care and written with much 
: The historical interest is sympathetically 
subordinated to the main thread of the narrative, the loves 


of Neil Darroch (a Scotchman) and Kate Ingleby (an American girl). 
To every character touched upon is given the breath of life—all are 
vivid personalities, creations of which any novelist could justly feel 


proud, 


Graphically illustrated by Jno, H. Betts; frontispiece in colors, 
reproduction of R. Caton Woodville’s famous painting “ Up Guards 


and At Them.” 


Size 734 x 3% inches, beautifully bound, $1.50 


First Edition sold in advance of publication. 





then considered the | 





At all Bookstores. 


New Amsterdam 


Book Company, 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


the excellence of their acting, so that this 
record of their artist life should prove of 


much gervice. 

Naturally the book contains many good 
dramatic stories, and will be found well 
worth reading, not only by admirers of the 
Kendals, but also by lovers of dramatic art. 


Anthony Hope’s Latest Book.” 


In ‘Captain Dieppe,” Mr. Anthony Hope 
tells you every now and then that “a little 
more explanation is necessary.”” Perhaps 
for the better understanding of the story, 
other clues to be found in former romances 


*CAPTAIN DIEPPE. By Anthon: Hope, | New 
York: Doubleday & McClure Co. cents. 


would have to be read. Capt. Dieppe is the 
happy-go-lucky man who always falls on 
his feet. He lands at some village in 
France, where there lives an eccentric gen- 
tleman who rejoices in the name of the 
Count of Fieramondi, The Count lives 
separated from the Countess. The only 
medium of communication between the 
two is a cat. There is a bad man, M. Pa 
de Roustache. He is in want of money, an 
has done something or other with a lot o 
diamonds, There is, too. the necessary ie 
liceman. Capt. Dieppe falls in love th 
a lady who is supposedly the Countess. It 
turns out that the young person is not the 
Countess, but her cousin, the beautiful Lu- 
cia Bonavia d’Orano, There are 

floods, and personal affrays in the story. 
Mr. Anthony Hope al ‘s is clever, and he 
mana, in “ Captain Dieppe" to embellish 
what is rather an unfathomable story. 
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THE VICISSITUDES OF PUBLISHING. 


The the failure of 
Harper & Brothers was ‘a bolt out of 


announcement of 
the blue "’ to every American reader. So 
comes now the announcement of the fail- 
ure of D. Appleton & Co. Next to the 
house which failed just before it, this is 
the oldest, the most famous, and of the 
most impressive tradition of all the New 
York publishing houses. Its “list” is 
perhaps less voluminous than that of its 
only senior, and it has not kept itself so 
much in Public view by a series of popu- 
But its disappearance, 
be to be followed by a 
reappearance, as 


lar periodicals. 
though it 


transformation 


even 
and a 
has already happened in the other case, 
leaves a distinct void in the literary 
activities of the country. 

In scientific the house of 


Appleton cannot be said to have had an 


publishing, 


Under the courageous 
Prof. 
Appletons undertook the 


equal or a second. 
advice and stimulation of the late 
Youmans, the 


issue of Herbert Spencer and. Darwin 


when such an issue was distinctly ven- 
The vindicated, 
and more than vindicated, and it was fol- 


turesome. venture was 
lowed by the works of the specialists in 
science, like Huxley and Tyndall, as well 
as by the publishing of the scientific 
writers as had 


public hearing. 


works of such American 
proved their right to a 
For the 


tinctly 


house was the most dis- 
the 


years 


modern, and from orthodox 
point of view the most “ dangerous” of 
Its ventures have 


American publishers. 


become and 
But 


being 


long ago standard works, 
some of them classics in their kind. 
that did 


ventures in the first promulgation. 


not prevent them from 


Doubtless it was difficult for the Ap- 


pletons, as it was also for the Harpers, 
to adjust themselves to the new methods 
which have come in. When Emerson was 


in England, he relates that an English 
acquaintance said to him that so long as 
America refused copyright, sc long Eng- 
land would “‘have the teaching of her.” 
American 


the 


publishers for 


the 


were in fact 


nearly first three-quarters of 


century purveyors of English books for 
the American market. 
der 


not hinder the Appletons, from establish- 


That did not hin- 
many of them, conspicuously it did 
ing pleasant and profitable relations with 
their authors. But it did create a machi- 


nery which became largely unavailable 


after copyright was enacted, and tended 
the the 


enactment. 


to prevent creation of new ma- 


The 
change required the establishment of re- 


chinery needful after its 


lations with foreign authors. 
the 


It required 


also establishment of relations with 


the American author, who remained 


negligible while matter as attractive as 


he could furnish could be had much 


cheaper from abroad. The saying of Em- 
erson’s Englishman had been fulfilled at 
the the 


potential author, as 


expense of voiceless American 


well as of the actual 


British popular author, who was quite 


sufficiently vocal about his wrongs. Per- 
publishing thus brought about which has 
the 


caused the ‘ 


At 
nearly 


decline of ‘ old-fash- 


ioned’’ American houses. any rate 


the two things 
But 


that the 


have been 
all 


Appletonian 


syn- 


chronous. reading people 


hope will 


soon arise, as the Harperian has already 


phoenix 


arisen, and thal a career as creditable as 
its past, and more prosperous, may still 
await the ancient and honorable house. 


AN IMPENDING LOSS TO LITERAT- 


URE. 


What 


tions do for books of travel and adven- 


will the boys of future genera- 


ture? Where will grown people turn for 
that tell of and 
races when there are no more dark con- 


books new lands new 


tinents to be traversed, no icy problems 
to solve in the region of the pole? And 


how will the genius for exploration and 
for telling about it of future Nansens 





| the great 


will | 


| Traits.” 





and Stanleys find occupation after the 
youngest lad at school has 
from him hurled 

The poor squeezed orange of the world? 

One New York publisher, astir betimes, 
has just started for Europe in quest of 
writers on aspects of life in China and 
Japan that are still sufficiently untouched 
to be of interest to a spoiled public. 
There is much for us to learn about the 
East as yet, no doubt, and not all of the 
wild or inhabited parts of the earth have 
been described with exhaustive minute- 
ness. But the time is visibly approach- 
ing when books of travel must be hard 
for publishers to get written for lack of 
material. Long before the end of tne 
coming century it will no more be possi- 
ble to run into “ adventure,” in the good 
old boys’ story-book sense of the word, 
anywhere in Europe, Asia, Africa, or the 
New World, than it would be to find it 
now in Madison Square. The pirates 
were all hung off long ago, and no great 
loss, for STEVENSON has made better pi- 
rates than ever actually lived and did 
business, The lions, the tigers, and the 
elephants are fast following the buffalo. 
The highwayman’s enlivening trade fell 
into decay half a century ago. But when 
neither the jungle nor the moor nor the 
open sea nor any untrodden spot remains 
to give up the substance of thrilling 
chapters, then, indeed, literature will 
have suffered a loss to call for mourning. 

Except in hands of the very highest 
competence, like Stevenson's or Cooper's, 
the imagined journey and the fictitious 
adventure are by no means comparable 
to the real thing. Fine writing, supple- 
menting rare powers of observation, will 
for centuries continue to confer the qual- 
ity of readableness upon books about the 
But in times_to 


old and wornout lands. 
come how many a youngster, as he reads 
over the old tales upon which the boys 
of to-day and yesterday were brought up, 
will sigh for a book like that of his own 
day and generation, a book of travel and 


adventure that was true—and new. 


THE DEFECT OF ITS QUALITY. 
In the last number of The Atlantic 
Prof. George McLean Harper of Prince- 
ton has an admirably keen and discrimi- 
nating article on “ The Place of French 
Literature.” It is-sympathetic and ap- 
preciative, and the “ place ” assigned is 
high. Prof. Harper points that 
French literature is more read in other 
other, tells of 


out 


lands than is any and 


| seeking Dutch books in Delft and finding 


chiefly French,” and of a Summer resort 
in the Apennines where he “ could nei- 
ther buy ner borrow an Italian novel be- 
cause every one was reading Daudet and 
Zola, Maupassant.” 
He analyzes acutely of this 
lively interest in French writing, and at- 
it generally to the fact that 
“remarkably normal 


Bourget, Loti, and 


the causes 


tributes 
French literature is 
to the average human intelligence.” It 


describes French life with clearness and 


| vivacity; French life is in itself singularly 


interesting and homogeneous and intelli- 
gible, the 
adapted to the 
The traditions of writing are fixed, the 
standard is definite, the criticism is con- 
the interest in the art 


peculiarly 
the life. 


and language is 


description of 


stant and severe, 


is very general and intense, and so 
French writers become a vigorous, alert, 
active, and disciplined body, devoted to 
the of sub- 


jects of great variety in detail, but of 


observation and discussion 


common concern. Their finest output ‘is 


naturally in the drama, and in drama, 


| comedy, in the broad sense. 
haps it is the change in the conditions of | 


The discriminating tone of Prof. Har- 
per’s article makes the praise he accords 
to French literature worth the more, and 
value of that praise can only 
be understood by reading the entire ar- 
ticle. That will be 
profitable task; it is as wise and witty as 
anything since W. C. Brownell’s “ French 


found an easy and 


But with all his hearty praise, 
Prof. Harper finds the French defective 
in tragedy, in lyric poetry, and in prose 
fiction. Of the latter he “There 
can be little doubt that the English novel 
and also the Russian novel present nobler 


says: 


and more varied, and especially truer, 


types of men and women, and a vastly | 


wider range of action. The almost exclu- 


sive preoccupation of French novelists 
has been and is the study of sexual rela- 
tions, preferably immoral. The rest of 
life does not attract them. The spacious 
world of masculine strife for power seems 
to them small in comparison. The minia- 


ture world of home, vital and common to 





all, they have despised, in favor of a 
demi-monde which one cannot help sus- 
pecting them of having rather created 
than observed. Woman they have abun- 
dantly though discouragingly portrayed. 
But there is scarcely a man in French 
fiction, let alone a gentleman.” 


This may seem a little sweeping, and 
the author may rely too much on the 
modifying force of the adverb “ scarcely.” 
But the amount of truth in the judgment 
is considerable. What is most curious in 
French fiction, however, is that it does 
not and can not really represent the aver- 
age of French life as it is. Prof. Harper’s 
suggestion is a shrewd one that the demi- 
monde of the novelist is rather created 
than observed, and whether this is true 
or not, there is no doubt that the French 
home, so rare in French fiction, is a 
deeply rooted, widely established, vital, 
and potent reality in French life. The 
nation would have died in the struggle 
for existence of the last five centuries 
had it been as rotten as the literature of 
France describes it. The defect of the 
quality of French fiction, at least, is that 
it is narrow, in bad perspective, unreal, 
and artificial. What the explanation of 
that defect is is a broad question, far too 
broad to be even suggested here. We 
should be glad to see it treated by a critic 
so acute and generally impartial as Prof. 
Harper. 


GLORY THAT PASSETH NOT AWAY. 


Comment was made last week in THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW on some of the pict- 
ures drawn in The Atlantic of Brook 
Farm by one of its few surviving mem- 
bers; but a few words of observation are 
suggested by the article as to the beauty 
of the whole Brook Farm scheme—a 
beauty which increases the more we 
read about it. It may be that the 
passage of the years is softening its 
disagreeable features and laying special 
emphasis upon pleasures. As 
read these accounts, we realize more and 


its we 


more strongly how utterly impossible 
now it would be to have anything like 
such an association carried into either 
entire or even partially successful effect; 
our day and generation having become 


too thoroughly sophisticated. 


It is surely a beautiful picture to con- 
template—this gathering together of so 
many earnest men and women, and the 
practical financial support so many of 
them gave to a scheme far too Utopian 
to be carried out in any locality and at 
any time. Even sixty years ago it would 
hardly of New 


England, where at that time all sorts of 


have been possible out 
impossible schemes were in the air. 

The idea was such a noble one 
life 
should be done to make the community 
which the re- 


maining time—a sufficiently ample 


—a com- 


mon in which just sufficient work 


self-supporting, and in 


pro- 


portion—might be devoted to the require- | 


ments of the higher life and te pleasant 
That work 
the 


social intercourse. and self- 


culture were not only aims of the 
community is conclusively proved by the 
accounts cf innocent merrymaking that 
was crowded into the life of the associa- 


tion. 


That a certain amount of regular out- 
door work was conducive to the health of 
its members we may be quite certain, 
and work, unless too long continued, al- 
ways tends to produce happiness, so that 
we find no reason for pitying the dwellers 
at Brook Farm. It is a pretty sight to 
think of young men like 
William 
down the family wash, (even doing this 


3urrill or George 


Curtis hanging out or taking 


work, it has been said, under an um- 


brella,) or wiping the supper dishes, so | 


that the young women, into whose prov- 
ince such work naturally fell, might the 
sooner be free for amusements or 
the 


music 


have 


more time to devote to evening 


classes, lectures, and fine which 
formed so large a portion of their life 

It has often been pointed out, no doubt 
truthfully, that only a high type of char- 
acter, unselfish, unusual, as well as gen- 
tle-mannered and lovable, could have 
made this community the qualified suc- 
cess it was. 
been many hardships to bear. 
probable there was a dreadful sameness 
and utter absence of luxury about the 
table, both from the lack of farming ex- 
perience and from the fact that amateur 
cooks possess more willingness than abil- 
ity. But the the 
must have been, if accounts can be trust- 
ed, on an unusually high level, and the 


educational advantages offered by its 


tone of conversation 





| of the first 


Inevitably there must have | 


It is quite | 





school of the highest order, the influence 
of its teachers being exerted not only 
during classes, but throughout the entire 
day. That the greatest interest was 
taken by all the pupils in the evening 
classes is shown by the fact that we find 
accounts of young girls hurrying through 
their appointed tasks that a moral philos- 
ophy class, surely not the lightest of sub- 
jects, may be reached in good season for 
the opening of the lecture or discussion, 
One such evening in that class seems to 
stand out prominently in the memory of 
the pupils. The question of free will 
coming up, Mr. Ripley read aloud the 
fine chapter by Jonathan Edwards on 
golden, silver, wooden, and pottery ves- 
sels, the reading being followed by an ex- 
citing discussion between Mr. Ripley and 
another member of the community, which 
was gradually participated in by all. 


The ieachings of the entire life at 
Brook Farm—the glorification of work, 
in which, all meeting on a common level, 
such work was raised almost to the dignity 
of a profession, and the unusual opportuni- 
ties offered there for broad and varied 
culture in all things intellectual, moral, 
and practical, the important lessons in 
humanity and brotherly love taught by 
the interests and claims of a common life 
—were, it would be safe to say, never 
forgotten by those who once fell under 
the influence of the community. The va- 
rious privations, pleasures, and 
sorrows which fell to the share of an in- 
dividual were either heightened or less- 
ened, as the case might be, by the appre- 
ciative sympathy of the other members, 
and the fact that 
character and his mental qualities count- 
ed for so much more than his worldly 
station led to the abolition of all social 
barriers and the development of the best 
in one’s character to the freest and full- 
est extent. 


cares, 


very one’s personal 


Although the Brook Farm experiment 
lasted only six years, and ended in com- 
plete financial failure, yet it had, and al- 
ways will retain, a most potent influence 
upon American life and letters, as well as 
effect those upon 
whom its life exerted a direct influence. 

As we 


an individual upon 


have said, it is almost, if not 


quite, impossible that such an association 
should be but it is 


something to look back upon with pride 


attempted again; 
and pleasure, that a life lived largely for 
the*good of others, for the cultivation of 
the highest in one and all, was once made 
possible to an extent as important as was 
Brook Farm. For of that institution It 
be of it 
was of a kind that passeth not away. 


may said truly that the glory 


THE NOVEL OF INCIDENT. 


Perhaps no one who reads has failed to 


novel of incident is the 


To x 


notice that tne 


novel of the day. me old-fashioned 


readers of literature this is a thing to be 


regretted. But it will not so strike those 


who are still more « fashioned The 


truth is that the psy logical iovel, 


which so long heid the place of honor in 


the field of fiction not the original 


novel, nor has it in it the elements on 


which the novel first appealed to the hu- 


man mind and won for itself a place in 


the courts of art. The present romance 


is a harking back to the first type. It is 
a rejuvenation of the species, and that is 
full of has so 

Let 
history of 


that 


why it is so vitality and 
hold on the public heart 


the 


strong a 


any one look back over 


English literature and he will find 


when the novel first took definite form, it 
was the tale of incident. 
This, 


earliest 


of course, cannet be said of the 


writings in fiction, but of those 


which we would now recognize as novels, 


works 


with the possible exception of the 


} 


of Richardson, it may be asserted with 


out fear of contradiction. “‘ Tom Jones,” 
for 


best 


tion in the 
And the 
still are 


example, is a novel of a 


sense of the 


school of 


works 


term. 
romancers 


read by those who know that there are 


buried treasures in the caves of English 


literature. Scott and Bulwer wrote nov- 


els of American 


The 


and the early 
of the 


different 


action, 


novelists were same school 
in many 
Let 


the 


styles are instances, 
species is the same 
truth of 


the 


but 4he any one 


the assertion 


Scott 


who doubts 


carefully compare writings of 


‘ 


and Fenimore Cooper. 


The psychological novel, in which 
did 
which the development of souls and 
analysis of the 


jects of the authors, had their day; but 


no 


one any important action, but in 


the 
chief ob- 


motives were 





these novels never tovk such a hold on 
the public as the novel of action. The 
truth is that the people in them were 
neither poetical nor heroic, and the aver- 
age man or woman desires to meet in a 
book persons who inspire or encourage. 
There was a time when it was thought 
a wonderful achievement on the part of a 
novelist to occupy six pages in explain- 
ing by what secret and subtle motives 
the heroine was governed when she re- 
fused to go to Mrs. Jarvis's ball in the 
company of the young man from Troy; 
It was a pe- 
the 


took 


but that time has gone by. 
created almost wholly by re- 
The 
deep interest in it 

Meanwhile the of 
were failing to interest the public because 
they did not give sufficient attention to 
of character in their 


riod 


viewers. people never any 


novelists incident 


the development 
stories. Finally the new school of ro- 
mancers discovered that it was possible 
to combine the best elements of the psy- 
chologi¢al novel with those of the novel 
ef action, and at once the victory was 
The new 
therefore, a healthy 
development, made by the fusion of the 
fittest elements in what preceded it. It 


is a good school, for it is founded on the 


won, school of romance is, 


growth, a 


natural desire of men to tread in stories 
what people do, as well as what makes 
them do it. And the desire is also for 


actions that uplift the soul of the reader, 


not those which are part of the prosaic, | 


workaday sort. 


“BOOKS WE THINK WE _ HAVE | 


READ.” 


A striking article recently 
The London.Spectator entitled ‘ Books We 
Think We Have Read." This paper, which 
is an anonymous one, points out how often 
we are forced to admit real ignorance of 
books that we know something about, their 
names and their authors being as familiar 
to us our own—those volumes which 
no gentleman's library should be without, 
and which for years, perhaps, have been 
standing on our own shelves, and yet of 
which we have no real, or, at least, no ac- 
curate, knowledge. The book that we really 
know becomes a part of our very being. 
We recognize an allusion to it at once, no 
matter how veiled, or hidden, or how thor- 
oughly the thought may be incorporated 
in other words. We know the book from 
many and repeated readings. But whenever 
we find ourselves entirely losing, or only 
partially grasping, the meaning of an apt 
quotation, or some clever allusion to one of 
its characters, or its author's sayings, or 
when we are excusing ourselves for such 
ignorance on the plea of the length of time 
since we have read the volume, the prob- 
ability is that the volume belongs to the 
class read about but not 
actually having read once, we 
have of its 
existence as an ornament to our shelves. 
We have not regarded it as so thoroughly 
one of our treasures that we have taken 
it down again and and have 
learned to know it thoroughly. 

Who of us does not pride himself on his 
or Milton, or 
world’s great 


appeared in 


as 


we have do 
know, 


allowed 


or, 
it to pass the rest 


again, so 


knowledge of Shakespeare, 
Spenser, of the 
writers, but can we honestly say we read 
them? For it is quite a different thing to 
read a book than simply to have read it. 
A thorough knowledge of a book’s contents 
does not necessarily imply ability to bring 
in an apt quotation or to answer ai once 
questions as to the subjects treated, for 
that implies a good memory as well as per- 
fect familiarity with the author or the 
book discussed; but we certainly do not 
hnow a book unless we can turn at once, 
in case of dispute or question of any sort 
coming up, to the required passage, page, 
or chapter, and so settie the question at 
once from the author's own words. The 
writer of The Spectator paper very cleverly 
says: 


or others 


We are angry if any one doubts our in- 
timacy with Shakespeare. But what pro- 
portion of the ‘‘ educated "' knows the son- 
nets or the less read plays? To have 
turned half a dozen sonnets into elegiacs, 
and skimmed a pamphlet on Mr. . wo 
and Thorpe, is not to have read the son- 
nets; the plots and names of Valentine 
and Proteus, retained from Mary Lamb, 
are sorry spoils from the ‘‘Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,” and boyhood's artistic in- 
difference to artistic canons about a 
whole, with beginning, middle, and end, 
may have left us in the practical belief 
that the two books of the “ Paradise Lost,’ 
under which we suffered at school, com- 
prised in a philosophic sense the entire 
work. We have never looked on “ Milton's 
Adam when he awoke child and man at 
once,"’ but we have been in company with 
Satan and Beelzebub, and to discliim hav- 
ing read Milton would be mere “ punc- 
tilie. 


The oftener we read and re-read an old 
book the more ‘we discover in it. At a first 
reading Of any book it is almost certain to 
be true that we hurry over it for the plot, 
the action, the sense of ihe words, and that 
it needs repeated readings to make us 
not only familiar with the book, so that 
the most*delicate allusiv..s to it or to its 


natural | 








| $26. Bought by George D, Smith. 


characters or sentiments may not be lost, 
but that we may, if it be a story, recog- 
nize to its full extent the swing, the action, 
the perfection of detail going to make up 
its successful presentation. The more we 
read certain books the more familiar we 
grow with their author’s style, enjoying 
this quality as does the epicure his after- 
dinner cordial, tasting and sipping it deli- 
cately and appreciatively, so that in time 
only be 
read at all, if it is deficient in finish and 
style. 


an exceedingly strong book can 


The more, too, we read good books, pre- 
ferably the older ones, the more we recog- 
nize little asides the author seems to have 
intended for our own individual benefit, 
which we flatter ourselves would be ca- 
viare to the general, thus gratifying our 
own self-love at the same time that we 
recognize author's extreme 
ness. 

Mr. W. C. 


an clever- 


Prime, in his delightful “I Go 
tells us that ‘‘ The memory of 
Sundays gone is the angler’s best Sunday 


a Fishing, 


| company when he is alone in the forest." 


How well that dictum applies to familiar 
books only those who are in the best sense 
can fully appreciate. 
has read and re-read, 
loved, and read again and again 
or 


ot the term readers 
The book one 
marked, 
is one that can never be taken down, 
opened, or even noticed on our own or our 
friend's shelves, without a great rush of 
memory. of will 
pass before us, and some seemingly simple 
volume will 
of the 
and the 


Visions other readings 


allusion to such a favorite 


tring before a mental picture 
page on which it is to be 


memory of some particular reading. 


us 
found 
If we really know a book and wish to 
verify a quotation or an allusion, a sixth 
sense will remind us it is on a left-hand 
page near the top, the right hand 
near the middle, at the beginning of the 
book it may be, or half a dozen pages from 
the end, and so we are able to turn to it 
at And it 
able to use a book at will that we ought 
to say we really know it. Better ten books 
thoroughly mastered than a bowing ac- 


quaintance with a’ great collection. 


or on 


once is only when we are so 


Long ago we remember a celebrated pro- 
fessor telling his class that no one knows 
anything unless he can state it clearly and 
with sufficient fullness to make it under- 
stood by others, the hazy uncertain ideas 
we often possess not being knowledge at 
all. So, unless we know “ Robinson Cru- 
soe,"’ or ‘* Don Quixote," or ‘‘ The Pilgrim's 
Progress"’ as thoroughly as we know 
“Vanity Fair,’’ or ‘‘ Cranford,” we shall 
probably find the former is really to be 
classed among the books we think we have 
read. 

A young woman of our acquaintance has 
just gone through an experience which 
bears upon this subject. The Bronté novels 
have always been among 
books, and all sorts of Bronté literature 
has been read and re-read, from Mrs. 
Gaskell’s life of Charlotte Bronté down to 
Clement Shorter’s ‘ Charlotte Bront@é and 
Her Circle,’ the novels themselves being 
frequently read, as well as all books and 
magazine articles about the family, till 
it seemed she would have no trouble in 
passing a reasonably stiff examination on 
the subject. And yet it is only at the pres- 
ent day, on the appearance of the new 
Haworth Bronté, that she has really read 
‘Shirley.’ The other Bronté novels have 
been read and re-read, but it has always 
happened that “ Shirley" was inaccessible, 
and yet probably the young woman could 
have passed an examination on that very 
book before reading it, so much had she 
read about it. As page after page was 
finished and new chapters were begun, the 
story assumed a curiously fascinating 
familiarity, very strange in a book which 
was in reality as new to her as though it 
came from the press but yesterday. 


her 


Let us then honestly ask ourselves when 
an old book is mentioned whether we really 
know it or if it may not rightfudy belong 
among the books we think we have read. 


SET 


American First Editions. 

On March 12-14 Bangs & "Co. sold the 
second collection of Christian P. Roos of 
this city. Mr. Rovs’s first library, it will 
be remembered, wa sold in April, 1897, by 
Libbie & Co., in Boston. Like the early 
collection, the one dispersed last week con- 
tained many notable first editions of Amer- 
ican authors, in excellent condition, most 
of which sold well, Among the most de- 
sirable items were Hawthorne's “ Peter 
Parley,” Longfellow's. “ Ballads,"’ Lowell's 
“Year's Life,” Mrs, Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” and Whitman's “ Franklin Evans.” 
The following is a selection of the impor- 
tant books: 

George Bancroft’s “ Poems," Cambridge, 
Mass., 1828, boards, uncut, first and sup- 
pressed edition, $21. Bought.by E. F. Bon- 
aventure. 

Bryant’s “ Embargo,” Boston, 1800, sec- 
ond and enlarged edition, paper wrapper, 
(Lib- 
bie’s, September, .1807, paper, $6.10.) . 

McDonald Clarke’s “ Death in Disguise, 
a Temperance Poem,” Boston, 1833, paper, 
very rare, $16. Bought by William Terry. 

Dickens's “Tale of Two Cities," London, 
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favorite | 


1900. 


1859, cloth, uncut, first edition, $10.50. 
Bought by “F. R. A.” 
Emerson's “ Nature,” 
edition, $15.50. Bought by George D. Smith. 
(Roos’s first saie, 1897, $10.) Emerson's 
1847, boards, first edition, $11. 
Bought by George D. Smith. 

Eugene Field's ‘‘ Mcdel Primer,” 
lyn, 1882, paper, $20. Bought by 
D. Smith> (Foote sale, 1895, $21.) 

Froissart’s ‘“ London, 1839, 
with Humphrey’s “ Illuminated Illustrations 
of Froissart,’’ 1844, in the original twenty- 
four numbers, sold as three volumes, $40.50. 
Bought by BE. F. Bonaventure. 

Bret Harte’s “ Outereppings, Selections of 
California Verse,” San Francisco, 1866, 
cloth, Harte’s first book, $15. Bought by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. (Roos’s first copy sold 
in 1897 for $24. Another sold at Bangs's, 
January, 1898, for $10.25.) Harte’s ‘“ Lost 
Galleon and Other Tales,"’ San Francisco, 
1867, cloth, $10, tought by Dodd, Mead 
& Co, 

Hawthorne's 
History,’' Boston, 
volumes, original 
George D. Smith. 
morocco, $35.) 

Hawthorne’s “ Twice Told Tales,"’ 1837, 
first edition, original cloth, $23. Bought by 
George D. Smith. (Foote sale, morocco, 
uncut, $22; Bierstadt sale, 1897, cloth, $18; 
Bangs, January, 1808, cloth, $12.25.) 

Hawthorne's “ Grandfather’s Chair,” 1841, 
first edition, cloth, $30. Bought by George 
D, Smith. (Foote’s, cloth, 5; Libbie’s, 
1896, cloth, $21; Bierstadt’s, cloth, 
Bangs’s, 1898, cloth, $12.50.) 

Hawthorne's “‘ Famous Old People,’ 1841, 
first edition, cloth, $33. Bought by George 
D. Smith. (Foote's, cloth, $32; 1896, cloth, 
but with library stamp on title page, $20; 
Maxwell's, 1895, cloth, $37.50; Bangs’s, 1808, 
cloth, $7.50.) 

Hawthorne’s ‘ Liberty Tree,'’ 1841, first 
edition, cloth, $26. Bought by George D. 
Smith. (Foote’s, cloth, $25: 1806, cloth, $20; 
1807, cloth, $15.) 


Boston, 1836, first 


** Poems,” 


Brook- 
George 


Chronicles,”’ 


“Peter Parley’s Universal 
1837, first edition, two 
cloth, $0). Bought by 


(Foote copy, 184, half 


$30; 


THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT OF 
VIEW. 


“A Truly Great Book.” 


Among the manuscripts which 
came to us last fall w3s one entitled 
“Flame, Electricity and the Cam- 


|era,” by George Iles. On the top 


| of the package of sheets was a copy 
of a letter addressed to the author 
by Prof. John Fiske of Cambridge, 
who had read the manuscript care- 
fully and wrote as follows: 


“TIT have read your book with an Iin- 
tense interest growing into red-hot en- 
thusiasm. It is one of the most fasci- 
nating books that I have seen in the 
last ten years. Your points are so well 
taken, so happily and richly illustrated 
with examples, and their bearing on the 
main argument is so skillfully kept in 
view, that the result is to my mind a 
truly great book, and I venture to pre- 
dict for it a great future.” 


The manuscript was turned over 
to an authority whose judgment 
goes far with us. Here is his report: 


“You may count yourself fortunate in 
having had submitted to you a ‘Sook of 
this calibre. You can be sure, a‘so, that 
no other publisher has ever had an op- 
portunity to publish it—as in this case 
you never would have seen the manu- 
script. Publish it as quickly as vou can, 
and in the best style you can; it is 
worthy of the finest work you can put 
into it, and it will sell for years ard 
years and do you much credit. The book 
not only shows great research and puts 
forth vital twentieth century facts in @ 
novel and impressive way, but the au- 

* thor’s style is extraordinarily guod. One 
word more: Follow the author's stfges- 
tions as to full illustrations—he krows 
what he is talking about." 


The MSS. of “Flame, Electricity 


| and the Camera” was put in hand 


at once; the illustrations, which in- 
clude plates showing the three-color 
process, photogravure, half-tones, 
unusual photographic processes, etc., 





for 
$26. 
mo- 


Stories 
cloth, 
(Foote’s, 


Hawthorne's ‘“ Biographical 
Children,” 1842, first edition, 
Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
rocco, $11; 1897, sewed, $17.) 

Hawthorne's ‘ Celestial City,”’ Philadel- 
phia, 18, first edition, cloth, $26. Bought 
by George D. Smith (Foote’s, morocco, 
23; Roos sale, 1897, cloth, $26.) 

Hawthorne's “ Celestial Railroad,” 
ell, 1847, second edition, and very 
cloth, $29.50. Bought by Mr. Payson. 

Hawthorne's “ Scarlet Letter,"’ 1850, first 
edition, first issue, cloth, $22, Salem Cus- 
tom House receipt, signed by Hawthorne, 
inserted. Bought by George D. Smith. 

Holmes’s ‘“ Poems,’’ 1836, first edition, 
cloth, name on title page, $12.50. Bought 
by Mr. Payson. 

Longfellow's ‘* Outre Mer,"’ Nos. 1 and 2, 
Boston, "1833-4, No. 1, unbound; No. 2, in 


original half cloth, first edition, $30. 
Bought by George D. Smith. 

Longfellow’s ‘*‘ Voices of the Night,’’ 1839, 
first edition, boards, $12. Bought by George 


D. Smith. 

Longfellow's ‘“' Ballads,"’ 1842, first edi- 
tion, boards, $25. Bought by Mr. Payson. 
(1896, boards, $25.) 

Longfellow’'s “Spanish Student,’’ 18438, 
first edition, boards, $26. Bought by Mr. 
Payson. (Roos sale, 1897, boards, $17.) 

Lowell's “ Year's Life,’ Boston, 1841, first 
edition, boards, $23. Bought by George D. 
Smith. (Foote’s, 1894, morocco, $33; 1896, 
boards, $28; Roos’s, 1897, boards, $41; Bier- 
stadt's, 1897, boards, $45. 

Lowell's ‘ Conversations on Some of the 
Old Poets,”’ 1845, first-edition, paper covers, 
$27. Bought by George D. Smith. (1897, 
paper, $15; 1898, presentation copy, $23.25; 
1899, morocco, uncut, $23.50.) 

Lowell's “ Vision of Sir Lounfal,”’ 1848, 
first edition, boards, $23. Bought by George 
D. Smith. (1897, boards, $21.50; 1898, 
boards, $17.) 

Lowell's “ Biglow Papers.”’ 
series, cloth, $10.50; second 
cloth, $3. 

“ Life of Pitt,”’ London, 1783, with 79 ex- 
tra plates, $28.50. Bought by George D. 
Smith. 

Mrs. Stowe's ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,"’ Bos- 
ton, 1852, first edition, two volumes, levant 
meoreoee, by Stikeman, $46. Bought by Mr. 
Meld. 

Whitman's “ Franklin Evans,"’ 1842, first 
edition, no cover, $40. Bought by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 


Whitman's 


Low- 
rare, 


first 
1867, 


1848, 
series, 


“ Leaves of Grass,”’ Brooklyn, 
1855, first edition, cloth, $41. Bought by 
BE. F. Bonaventure. Another copy, calf, by 
Riviere, original covers bound in, $41. 
Bought by George D. Smith. 

Dirismore’s ‘“ Incidental Poems,” 
hill, 1828, with Whittier’s ‘ Poetical 
dress,”’ first edition, boards, $28. Bought 
by George D. Smith. (Montgomerw's, 1895, 
$35; Roos sale, 1897, boards, $30.) 

Whittier’'s “ Legends of New England," 
Hartford, 1831, first edition, boards, $46. 
Bought by George D. Smith. (Foote's, mo- 
rocco, uncut, $40; Roos sale, 1897, boards, 
$31; Bierstadt'’s, 1897, boards, $41.) 

Whittier’s ‘Poems Written During the 
Progress ef the Abolition Question,’ 1837, 
first edition. cloth, with the two leaves 
preceding title, 8... Bought by Mr. Field. 

Whittier’s ‘Narrative of James Will- 
iams,"’ New York, 1838, first edition, cloth, 
$51. Bought bv George D. Smith. 
Whittier’'s ‘ Moll Pitcher,’ Philadelphia, 
1840, second edition, paper, $25. Bought by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. (Roos, 1897, paper, $17.) 

Whittier’s “Stranger in Lowell,"’ 1845, 
first edition, cloth, $26. Bought b* Dodd, 
ane & Co. (Roos, 1897, $26; Manson, 1899, 


Havoer- 
Ad- 


A Romance of the Revolution.* 


“The Fortune of War” is a story of the 
Revolution, the main incidents occurring In 
New York. Katharine is the daughter of a 
General ir the English service stationed at 
New York. Katharine is won over to the 
side of the American patriots. She pities 
the sufferings of an officer in the Continent- 
al service, Capt. Haddock, whd is a prison- 
er. Haddock is the son of a Tory, and his 
old Quaker father is not a pleasant person. 
Miss Katltarine engages in a plot to free 
Haddock. Various personages of historical 


fame, such as Hamilton, Schuyier, Colfax, 
and others, are introduced into the romance. 
In her endeavor to liberate Haddock the 
English girl is captured by the Continentals. 
a very pleasant experience, Finally Kath- 
arine marries the man of her choice. The 
st is a one, the rical data ac- 
curate, and the ways a manners of the 
period are cleverly 


sl es 
SS 


ae 
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and many other illustrations, have 
taken long to prepare. The whole 
work is finished and will be issued 
April 5th. 


Mr. Iles tells what fire, electricity 
and the camera have accomplished 
in the work of civilization; he tells 
clearly and effectively of the latest 
wonders in science. His book should 
be in every public library ia the 
land, and onthe shelves of all who 
ate interested in popular science, and 
we shall do our best to put it there. 
Price $2.00 net. 

We are anxious to send this book 
on approval to any one interested, 

we & * 


DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO., 
34 Union Square East, New York. 


Recent Biographies 


HENRY HART MILMAN, D. D. 
Dean of St. Paul’s, London 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
thur Milman, M, A., LL. D 
Svo, 352 pages, with portraits, $5.00. 


Life of Johann Sebastian Bach. 


By C. F. ABpy WILLIAMS, 12mo, 
with Illustrations and Portraits .. $1. 25 


Life of Beethoven. 
By FP. J. 
Life of Wagner. 
By C. A. 


By his son, Ar- 


CROWN. 5. pK evidndaccéctccddvare 
RARE: onic saodeenéins Ce6edotes 
Letters of Benjamin Jowett 
Robert Raikes. 

The Man and His Work...... ée0 
Beatrice D’Este, 

Duchess of Milan, 1475-1497 
Life of Elizabeth Pease Nichol. 

By Auna M. Stoddard 
Twelve Notable Good Women 
of the 19th Century. 

By Rose Nouchette Carey 
Lives and Times of the 
Early Valois Queens. 

By Catherine Bearre....... erececce 
Bishop Walsham How. 

By Frederick D. How. ....c.eccceecececee $3.00 
Bishop John Selwyn. 

A THROM. ive ccadic “wecevces 
William F. Moulton, D. D. 

Late Head Master of the Leys School... .$2.50 
The Romance of 
Christian Work and Experience. 

By W. Hay M. H. Aitken......... weeees $2.00 


aa A New Catalogue of Choice Books, 
English and American, Sent Free on 
Application, 


Seat by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


‘> 


oe 


E. P, DUTTON & CO... 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, _—— 


31 West 23d Street, New York. 
———_—[——_—S—_—_—_—_—_ 


FOR SALE a 
FORBES ARMY SCENES, 
PRANK J. AMSDEN® Rochester, ©, 





“THE WEEK IN ART. 


The events.of the week in New York art 
circles were the press and private views 
held yesterday afterncon and evening, re- 
spectively, in@he Fine Arts Galleries, in 
West Filfty-seventh Street, of the Twenty- 
second Annual Exhibitior of the Society of 
American Artists. The annual society dis- 
play, as it is generally known among artists 
and art lovers, is now perhaps the most 
important of the year in New York, and, 
in fact, in America, and as the old Academy 
held its annual display In the Winter in- 
stead of, as usual, at this period, it is the 
distinctive art event of the Spring. There 
now remains only the annual exhibition of 
the American Landscape Painters, to be 
held late next month, to complete the pub- 
Hie exhibitions the present season. A 
review of the society's display will be 
gound elsewhere 


ot 


o,° 
Fischhoff-Blakeslee 
modern foreign pictures 
the most important sale of the year in art 
circles—still resound through the New York 
gulleries and the studios. 
is over, the names of the real buyers, and 
hot those published the mornings after the 
two nights’ sales, are becoming public prop- 
erty. As this is invariably the case, after 
every important picture auction, the won- 
der grows that buyers of important pictures 
at these auction will persist in their 
ostrichlike course of erdeavoring to conceal 
their identities throug! the use of fictitious 
names, employment of agents, &c. The auc- 
tloneers the pictures, who 
place them on sale are, of course, obliged 
to respect the requests of prospective buy- 
ers to conceal their identities and refuse 
their to the press. In doing this 
they probably the less of two 
for were buyers’ names made 
two three 
sale 


Echoes of th 
old masters 


sale 


and 


sales 


and owners of 


names 
choose er 
the 
fter the firs 


it would 


of a or 


strengthen the 
the 


lear 


succeed- 


ol 


more buyers on 


without denial 
the 


the 


« n 
affirmed had 
the real buyers at 
night the Fis 
on the 


name of several 
first and Friday 
hhof-Blakeslee 
Saturday 
large 


second, 


be 
of 
sate of sale 
following 
other 
Saturday, o1 
h higher prices would 
obtained. The 
identities the first night's 
therefore, injured the 
Picture 


to 


been published 
would have been 
the 


muc 


morn , there 
buyers pre I n 
night's sak 


been 


and 
concealment of 
by 


night's 


have 
re- 


on sale 
second 


and 


quest, 
auctioneers 
be two stools. It 
announced in THE TIMEs, 
that the number of important 
at this Fischhof-Blakesle¢ 
name aes. ee and 
i the Isc bey, the Cosway por- 
Vos, the little group Van 
“portrait of Mr. Temple- 
the Lotto, and the Jan 
ally purchased by John Wana- 


sale. owners 


would between 
was 


for 


seem 
exclusively 
instance, 
bought 
under the of irtis,” 
which include 
the De 
the Opi 
he Turner, 
Steen, were re 
maker. The 
“ Wolfgang 
brought the 
000) 


trait, 
Dyck, 


ton "’"—t 


Du dé Nieuburg, which 


hig figure of the sale ($10,- 
as bought by “C. 
hased by Mr. C. T. 
at present in his Fifth 
Yerkes also bought the 
Hoppner and the Naltier portraits. Mr. 
Samuel L. Morrison, who is a real person- 
age, and who, to the surprise of his friends, 
bought 
other canvase 
Earl 


trait 


Tyson,” really pur 
Yerkes, 
Avenue 


largely at the sale, 
Dobs 


. Strafford,” Sir 


securing, 

* Portrait 

Peter 
of 


among 
the 
Lely's “ Por- 
Rutland,” the 
in reality 
Mr. Edward 
magnates, 


of 


on’s 
the Countess 
Gre and the Hogarth, 
buying for Mr. B. L. Cable 
R. Bacon, Western railroad 
R, < 1 of Washington, a 
le« r of masters, | 

sumed name the Van R te 
and 


was 
and 
the 
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under an as- 
Portrait 
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yn 


sachu- 

senting 

to the 
Alexander, 
Morawetz, Cath- 
and W. B 
B. Hopkins, and 


most he 
Bos ‘harles 
Prince Poni , Victor 
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ton 
Olina Lambert 
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Mr 
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er figures, f 
the bool ind art object and ¢ 
which a 
The Hogarth 
" from the col- 
Lonsdale, for 
Daly about $2,000, 
rtraits of Junius 
Forrest, the 
er the sex 
brought $100 each, and an old 
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Honthorst 
for $500, 


atrical properties, 
prices. 
offington 
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example, 
sold for 
first by ar 


and ond by Nuae- 

Byzan- 
“* Adoration 
The 


sold 


e panel 
sold for 
“ Ben Jonson” 
trait of “ Nell by Wolfsen for 
$2u5. Of of American art in 
the collection, a landscape by William Hart 
brought $185 and an early example of E. H 
Blashfield—** The 


only $77.50. 


$200. portrait of 
and the por- 
Gwynne” 


the examples 


Roman Image Seller 


There are now on 
Knoedler Gallery a number 
traits by Fedor Encke, together with a 
series of paintings by George H. Smillie. 
The portraits and the Smillie landscapes 
will remain on exhibition until April 12. The 


exhibition the 


por 


at 


of recent 


and important Van Dyck | 


iyard | 


Brutus | 
nes 


| it, 
| had 


| color painting.” 


| 
| 





. | ity, 
Now that the sale | 


| acterized his earlier work. 





| tion, 


| ly 





| souvenirs of the great 


the 


| Marie 


| that 


| copy, 


| be able to tell who James Burbank was, 


} his 
| Angel Delivering Daniel,” 


portrait work of Mr. Encke is notable for 
its good drawing, fidelity of expression, ren- 
dering of texture, and warm, rich color. 
He has greatly improved in his work during 
the past two years, and of the portraits he 
now shows, two, bust portraits of men, are 
especially good in expression and in the 
flesh tones. The most important of the por- 
traits are a full length standing one of John 


_A. McCall of the New York Life Insurance 


Company and a three-quarter length seated 
one of W. B. Sheppard, the well-known 
Wall Street lawyer. Both these portraits 
are good likenesses and have certain indi- 
viduality, while the rendering of the text- 


; ures of the clothes, and in Mr. Sheppard's 
| portrait of the writing table materials, ts 


exceptionally good. 

°° 
H. Smillie has long since won a 
reputation as one of the most conscientious 


of American landscape artists. The land- 


George 


| scapes he now shows have for their subjects 
| the 
i Mr. 


Italian and Swiss lakes and Venice. 
Smillie’s natural sense of color is em- 
phasized in these last works, which also 
notable for their truthfulness to local- 
their atmosphere, and refinement of 
treatment. ‘‘ The Sails on Lake Geneva,” 
evidently painted from a _ height 
Vevey, evidences that the artist has grown 
away from a certain hardness which char- 
This landscape 
particularly charming in color and 


broadly and strongly handled. 
*,* 


are 


above 


is is 


whose portraits of 
figure works have brought 
reputation, is now showing, 
in her studio in the Sherwood, 58 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, a number of 
traits and other canvases. Among these is 
the familiar ‘‘ Ready for a Bowl,” repro- 
duced in various magazines, and recently 
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por- 


| purchased by Mr. John Andrew Hoagland, 


and a head of a girl, “ Japonita,” which 
has just been published in black and white, 
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The collection of pencil sketches and 


water color drawings by Gustave Doré pur- 


Mr. Henry Mosler, the artist, 
at Doré’s studio in Paris, in 1885, will, with 
an oil painting also by Doré, of Rossini 
on his deathbed, be sold at the Fifth Ave- 
Art Galleries. this evening. The collec- 
which of exceptional and 
interest, contains a number of the pencil 
drawings for Doré's illustrations of Shakes- 
and the Fables of La Fontaine, a 
series of London sketches, a number of 
Biblical subjects done in India ink, and 
some little landscapes in water color, chief- 
of Scottish All these exrmples 
are not only valuable from their own artis- 
but are especially desirable as 
illustrator. 


chased 
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value 
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peare 


scenes. 


tic quality, 
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The Evelyn Nordhoff Bindery held last 
week a exhibition of books and 
leather work at its rooms, 114 East Twen- 
ty-third Street. With this exhibition were 
held correlative ones of gilded leather by 
Misses Ware of Boston, of etchings 
by Miss Ellen Day Hale of Roxbury, 
Mass.; of hand-woven fabrics by Miss 
Little of Brooklyn, and of native 
grass baskets by Miss Sarah Francis of 
Plainfield, Conn. The exhibition attracted 
much attention from art 


in every way successful. 
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By MARY JOHNSTON 


ee Author of 
“Prisoners of Hope” 


Illustrated 
BY 
an HOWARD PYLE 
and Others 


| ; Crown 8vo 
$1.50 


PUBLISHED FIVE WEEKS 


| 135th Thousand 


Miss AGNES REPPLIER, in the Saturday Evening Post of Philadelphia, writes: 
With the brilliant imagination and splendid courage of 
youth she has stormed the very citadel of adventure, and a 
grateful publie has breathlessly followed her story in its 
serial form, and has waited with eager and ill-eoncealed 
impatience until the complete book should be given into its 
hands. * * * We hope and trust and pray that she 
may write many more such novels to delight our hearts. 


The Indepenent says: 


It is a tale delightfully told-from the opening sentence to 
the last page. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid by the Publishers 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston AND New York 





sixty-one pen drawings of English character 
and English scenery by C. J. Taylor. Mr. 
Taylor is an American of the Americans. 
Until his recent trip abroad Mr. Taylor had « 
been engaged on Puck for a period of 
twenty years, where he was the dean of 
the artistic staff during the long reign of 
the late H. C. Bunner as editor. It was his 
facile pen that illustrated “ Short Sixes,” 
and those clever imitations of de Maupas 
sant, ‘*‘ Made in France with a United States 
Twist.” The quaint humor of Mr. Taylor 
is indissolubly linked with the humor of Mm 
Bunner as his artistic collaborator. These 
drawings of English slight 
without affectation, strong in the two quali- 
ties of character and composition, and full 
of the power that comes with knowledge, 
modesty, and sincerity. There is no attempt 
They are sions of the 
the e and their 
clever hand. 
ay to that 
American 
Village, 
their Summer 
the 
rtheless his 
Mr. Gib 
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iched the bot- 
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general feeling about it will doubtless be 
one of surprise that it is as good as it is. 
The groups of extremely well 
painted, while, technically, the work is 
really excellent. Burbank’s name appears 
in few of the books of artists’ biographies, 
and the exhibition of his work at the pres- 
ent time is another example, if one were 
needed, of how fashions in painters and 
pictures change. 
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News of the death of William Stott “ of 
Oldham "’ has been received in this city, 
and will be regretted by ailadmirers of the 
modern school of landscape-genre of which 
Mr. Stott was one of the leaders. It can- 
not be said that his work was particularly 
well known in this country outside of a 
limited cirele of artists, but the influence 
of the productions of Stott and the handful 
of British artists who were dominated by 
the same ideals as he was has undoubtedly 
been felt on this side of the Atlantic. Stott 
excelled particularly in the painting of out- 
door though he was fond of 
trying experiments with subjects under ar- 
tificial light He painted sunlight few 
modern artists h succeeded in doing. 
His work was some respects like Clau- 
but it possessed more virility, and, 
possibly, less grace. 
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The Modern Scarecrow. 
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$4 ¢éQV7EBER: A Tale of the 
& Reign of Harun al 
Raschid,’ by Kate A. Benton, 
is a remarkable book. We are 
told that it is the first prose 
work of the author, and yet 
Mrs. Benton has constructed 
something that is a marvel of 
its kind, Around the noted 
astrologer, whose name the 
story bears, is woven a tale of 
the last years of Harun the 
Sanguinary—a tale filled with 
all the color, wonder, mystery, 
magic, pomp, luxury, and 
Ssensuousness of the Arabian 
Nights. The pages swarm with 
characters, and it would be 
hard to say which one gains 
most of our sympathy and in- 
terest. The dark schemes of 
revenge, planned by Geber, and 
the intrigues, involving the fate 
of all, that are meshed in the 
astrologer’s net, at first bewilder 
the reader. But if there is 
confusion, it is only momenta- 
ry, so -well has the author 
handled the threads of her plot. 
Harun, merciless and bloody ; 
Geber, with his mysterious § 
powers of good and evil; Zo- 
beide, the passionate and un- 
faithful queen; Jaafar the 
Barmek, loving and _be- 
loved by her, yet faithful to 
Harun, his master, to the fall 
of his sword upon the favorite’s 


devoted head, and the score of 
lesser actors in the drama, be- 
come real persons amid scenes 
and surroundings that we never 
expected to have reproduced. 
Now the Arabian Nights, one 
of the most fascinating story 
books in the world’s literature, 
has a companion yolume.’’— 
Public Opinion. 

Size, 434x7!2 inches, cloth, 
487 pages, $1.50. 

For sale by all booksellers or 
sent postpaid. 

FREDERICK A. STOKES 
COMPANY, 5 and 7, East 16th 
Street, New York. 
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Che “Life Books.” 
By Ralph Waldo Trine 


. . . You have mastered the philosophy of 
true, happy, and divine ving, and you have made 
so clear, simple, and charming an exposition of it 
that the most Indifferent must see its beauty, and 
be drawn to its acceptance.—Mary A. Livermore 
(to the author). 


AnTunewith the Infinite; or,Fuliness 
of Peace, Power, and Plenty, 


12mo, Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
Twenty-Sixth Thousand. 


. . » It has done me more good than any one 
book of all my reading. . . .—From a Reader. 


What All the World's A-Seeking. 


12mo. Cloth, gi't top, $1.26. 
Twenty-First Thousand. 


Its purpose is distinctly practical. It is most 
fascinatingly written, and deserves the remark- 
able success it has achieved.—The Review of Re- 
views. 


The Greatest Thing Ever Known, 


Beautifully bound in white, stamped in 
green and gold, Price, $.86, 
Fifteenth Thousand. 


The moment we fully and vitetiy realize who 
and what we are we then begin to build our own 
world even as God builds His.—From Title-page, 


For sale by all dealers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by publishers, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
428 West Broadway, New York, 
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NEW YORK, 


POETRY. 


the End of All 
Striving. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
I have found so many good things in THE 
New York Times SaAturvAY REVIEW that 
I have been on the point many times of ex- 
pressing my thanks pure and simple, but 
have refrained from so doing knowing that 
your mails must, or ought to be, burdened 
with many euch. Occasionally, however, I 
have come upon a viand not altogether to 
a spice or sauce of so pungent a 


Our 


mouth for days thereafter, Of such was the 
letter by S. N. Tuckman, under the heading 
“Neglect of Poetss and Poetry,” in your 
SATURDAY REvraw of March 10, and I would 


' commend the article to all readers of THE 


Times for the truly remarkable depth and 
insight it contains. 

The thing for which we have come to live 
on earth seems to be in the last analysis not 
money, not political economy, not 
ment, war, nor yet a good living, but char- 
acter—cheracter—character. We cannot say 
is too often—character. law, poli- 
tics—these (is need to y it?) 
secondary, subsidary. Character is the real 
thing, the only thing, the wise end. Be it 
understood that it is furthest from my mind 
to undervalue worth and office of 
these things—cof business, law, and politics, 
and all their kith and kin; they are nec 
sary und essential; they make society pos- 
sible, and art and they 
they-develop us. But let us not forget that 
these are not an end, but a means; not the 
true God, but images of stone to which we 
bow down in worship. 

Now is poetry this “true God’"’? It may 
be that, but I do not claim it. Poetry also, 
to my mind, is only a means, but it Is a very 
great means, a means which cannot be one- 
half, one-quarter, nay, which is not by the 
smallest fraction to be comprehended by one 
whd would relegate it to “the female col- 
lege graduate, who has nothing to attend to 
but visiting, shopping, party-going, and nov- 
el reading.’". A “ sensible man of affairs "’ 
like your correspondent (I take his word for 
it) “will not indulge in lyrics and epics,” 
for they are beneath him. That is easy 
understand, but, believe me, he is to 
pitied, not blamed. When a man pores 
the newspaper or the cash book too long he 
becomes aftiicted with a defect of the vision 
called myopia, which is nearsightedness, 
and it is a peculiar kind of nearsightedness 
and one not to be corrected by the oculist. 

Let me close with the words of Horace 
Bushnell, which, however, I do not expect 
your correspondent to underStand: " But 
we shall know that poetry is the real and 
true state of man; the proper and last ideal 
of souls, the free beauty they long for, and 
the rhythmic flow of that universal play in 
which all life would live.” 

ALLISON R. 

Trenton, N. J., March 12, 1900. 


From One Who Makes Poetry. 


To The New York Times Saturdau Review; 
Will you allow one who cares for poetry 
and tries to make it to protest against the 
conception thereof set forth in an editorial 
of your issue for March 17? Poetry, to de- 
serve the name, is infinitely more than an 
“amusement.” It does, to be sure, furnish 
us with pleasure of a certain noble sort; but 
it is as a quickener of ideals and hence a 
molder of character that it rises to its 
proper use. The great poets of ali ages and 
climes illustrate and adorn this statement. 
The highest life—the life of the spirit—is 
nurtured by poetry as no other agency save 
religion can nurture it. Matthew Arnoid, 
indeed, in a famous essay claims that “ the 
strongest part of our religion to-day is its 
unconscious poetry.” It must be under- 
stood that the idea of poetry here (and as 
the word is used in ali criticism which is 
wise d authoritative) is not that belit- 
tling misuse of it which suggests mere 
preity rhyming and sugared conceits, Lut 
rather that imaginative and musical revela- 
tion of iife which enlarges our outlook, en- 
riches our natures, lilts our souls to the 
contemplation of the verities, and makes us 
to bow, hushed and happy, at the Snrine of 
the ternal Beauty. foetry is educational 
in the highest, deepest sense, and hag al- 
Ways been so regarded by the best educa- 
tors; it is, as Wordsworth said, “ the 
breath and finer spirit of all knowledge.” 
The Philistines who prate about the “ im- 
practical’’ nature of this highest form of 
jiteruture have no conception of the true 
meaning or purpose of living, since the 
best practical is that which miniscers to 
man’s noblest needs—which is exactly what 
poetry does. RICHARD BURTON, 
The University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
March 17, 1000, 
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Literature as a Great World Force. 
Zo The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I presume the letter of 8S. N. Tuckman, 
dated Feb. 21, was intended by him to pro- 
voke discussion. To attempt to controvert 
such sweeping and obviously false state- 
ments would be time wasted, but a few re- 
marks on the subject may not be out of 
place. 

How is it that the writer of that letter 
ever spared the time from his study of the 
police force, Health Department, &c., to 
spend in reading THe Times SATURDAY RE- 
view is quite beyond the writer's under- 
standing. Tim SATURDAY REVIEW is essen- 
tially a review of books and art—that is, 
literature and art—and of these two great 
world forces Mr. Tuckman seems to have 
no conception whatever. The functions of 
the various departments of city government 
may be very delightful and instructive read- 
ing to Mr. Tuckman, but they are not gen- 
erally considered so by others, even, it 
would seem, by some to whom the word 
“duty ’ might include such reading. 

Literature is one of the greatest forces in 
the world to-day,-and controls _a wider in- 
fluence than perhaps any other department 
of learning. Poetry, which apparently bears 


the brunt of this attack, is one of the most 
im; t elements of literature. 

is an age of industry, a practical 
age—far too ne in my estimation—but 
ig not this the greater reason why poetry 
should be read? I do not mean that poetry 
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is impractical—it is not—but poetry repre- 
sents the beautiful, the ideal—all the good, 
truth, and beauty of life. The greatest 
pleasure that we have is the appreciation 
and enjoyment of the beautiful, and in this 
poetry is our guide, our text book. 

To read poetry after the work of a day is 
done is like entering a park after a walk 
through the slums, and, although the dis- 
tasteful walk may have been necessary, the 
refreshment at the end of it causes us to 
forget all the unpleasant things we have 
seen in the enjoyment of the beauty and 
purity spread out before us. 

Let the writer suggest, then, to Mr. Tuck- 
man that in poetry he will find the best 
tkoughts of the genius of all ages, that will 
lift him up out of his government, politics, 
and labor laws and give him man and 
nature to contemplate. Then he will cease 
to be a man to whom 

A primrose by a river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing mors 
New York, Murch 18, 1900. H. 


Poets Divinely Ordained Teachers. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

If it is net too late I would like to sup- 
plement with a tew remarks the very ex- 
cellent but mild reply made in THe SATUR- 
DAY Review of the 17th under “ Neglect 
of and Poetry” to an article of 
the week before by a Mr. S. N. Tuckman, 
who considers that poetry is a 
waste of time,'’ and books 
“The Charter Greater New York” 
to be more profitable to the mind than 
“a host of poets."" Indeed, if all men were 
of this opinion we might that the 
prosaic old “ age of sophisters, economists, 
and calculators had sueceeded" in very 
truth, and that the dead 
But fortunately there 
prefer book 
poetry’ to a 
or even “ The 
York,”” many 
terialism, 
heights and 
soul.” 

There is no need 
us mine to espouse 
which, if it 
not iack for abler defenders, 
is capable of understanding 
not in his soul do homage to the 
“child of passion and thought"’ and Mu- 
sic’s twin sister? We are tempted to sub- 
stitute poetry for music in Lorenzo's solilo 
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quy and say: 

The man that hath no poetry 

Nor is not moved by concord of 
sounds 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit ure dull as night, 
and his affections dark as Erebus. 

The case of such a one, indeed, seems 
hopeless Like Peter Hovenden, who was 
utterly Incapable of appreciating the beau- 
tiful, he may torture and even crush for 
a time that spirit in others, but never by 
any chance comprehend it himself, unless 
perhaps through the careful study of true 
poetry. By improving every spare moment 
in studying such works as those of Shake- 
speare, Milton, Tennyson, and Browning 
he may tin time, if he approach them rev- 
erently, learn at least to refrain from 
speaking slightingly of the divine gift of 
song. Says Curtis: 


Not until we know why the rose is sweet, 
the dewdrop pure, or the rainbow beauti- 
ful will we know why the poet is the best 
benefactor of society, but certain it ts 
that he is the divinely ordained teacher. 
harmonizer, and consoler. Passing by the 
soldier, the philosopher, and the King, God 
hath given the poet in every age the first 
place in the affections of the people. That 
which theologians cannot do the poets easi- 
ly accomplish. From David's far-off time 
to the time of Browning and Tennyson God 
hath breathed int® poems and songs the 
revelation of His providence and His love. 


CONSTANCE. 
New York, March 17, 1900, 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


“OO. P.,"" Washington, D. C.: “Is Taine’s 
‘English Literature’ still an approved handbook 
of Wnglish Iferature? Is there any work in the 
same field and of about the same scope that is 
better? If so. what? ’’ 

There is none better; none so good 

“A. B. C.,."" Woodstown, Ohio: “Tf an un 
known author desires to publish a book, what 
course would you advise him to pursue? Can he 
succeed as well by giving the work to a country 
newspaper éditor, or should a city publishing firm 
be consulted? Does the sale of a book depend 
entirely upon the merits of the author’s produc- 
tion? "’ 

A really good book, even if written by the 
most obscure of unknown authors, is much 
more likely to prove a success when han- 
died by a well-known publishing house 
than by one less prominent. 


R. Thompson, 1,112 Hopkins Avenue, Paltimore, 
4.: ‘‘ Where can I get a book on modeling? 

Mention several, if possible, with prices, 
for 


A. M. Holland’s “Clay Modeling 
Schools,’ Ginn & Co., Boston, 75 cents; F. 
F. Frederick's “ Plaster Casts and How 
They Are Made,” W. T. Comstock, 23 War- 
ren Street, New York City, $1.50; A. M. Kel- 
logg's * Forty Lessons in Clay Modeling,”’ 
BE. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 East Ninth Street, 
New York City, 30 cents; J. LL. Todd's 
“ Modeling in Clay and Underglaze. Fai- 
ence Decoration,” Art Interchange, New 
York City, 35 cents; A. L. Vago's “ Instruc- 
tions in the Art of Modeling in Clay,” R. 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, $1. There 
are also M. Edwards's ‘‘ Guide to Modeling 
in Clay,” London, 1879, and G. Hale's "* Mod- 
eler,”” London, 1880, of which THe Review 
can name no American editions or give other 
information. 


“A. 8 M.,"" New York City: ‘‘Cun you give 
me a list of stories dealing with ideal social con- 
ditions, e. g., ‘Utopia,’ ‘ All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men,’ ‘ Looking Backward’ 7?" 


In addition to the three remarkable books 
‘mentioned above, we may add Bellamy’s 
* Equality,” Howells’s “ Traveler from Al- 
truria,” Belilsmith’s ‘‘ Henry Cadayere,” 
Wlilbrant’s “ Mr. Hast's Experiences in Mr. 
Bellamy’s World,” Marianne Farmingham’s 
“1900: A Forecast and a Story,” Tourgee’s 
“Murvale HMastman, Christian Socialist,” 
Donnelly’s ‘* Caesar's Column.” Of stories 
dealing with the problems of labor and cap- 
ital, &c., there ie of course a vast number, 


Y¥., Swampscott, Mass., writes that 


ie 
“Mice at Play” may still be found in the’ 


list of Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., whither 
it was transferred from the list of Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers. Its subtitle, “A Story 
for the Whole Family ’’ and the motto 
“When the cat's away the mice will play,” 
appeared on the title page. The {lustra- 
tions were Mr. Sol Eytinge’s. Any hook- 


grandeur | 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Published This Week: 
THE FrYOLUTION OF 


THE FNGLisH NOVEL : 


By FRANCIS HOVEY STODDARD, 
vee the _—_—s Frofessor of the Eng- 
The HISTORICAL NOVEL, “<2 Language and 
The ROMANTIC NOVEL; ity 
The NOVEL of PURPOSE York University. 
and PROBLEM, etc., etc. Cloth, $1.50 
A striking theory of literary evolution ap- 
plied to the history of the novel form and the 
influences underlying its development; as 
interesting ‘o the general reader as it is indis- 
pensable to the serious student. 


Literature m 


MAKERS OF [_TTERATURE 
By GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY, 
Being Essays on Professor of Literature, 
SHELLEY, LANDOR, Co wnbia University, 


WNII t . 
AENOLD ChLenmoe author of “Wtld Eden,” 
; > “ Heart of Man,’’ ete. 


LOWELL, WHITTIER 
and others. Cloth, i2mo, $1.50. 
“ Books like this of Mr. Woodberry’s are 
not common, It is not alone that he has a 
polished style, a rich culture, originality of 
thought and diction; it is a certain nobility of 
feeling and utterance which distinguishes 
* Heart of Man’ from the ruck of essays on 
literature or philosophical subjects.”—From 
among the comments on Prof. Woodberry’s 
last volume of essays. : 


THE MACMILLIAN COMPANY, 


Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave., New York: 


Count Tolstoi’s 


| Masterpieces. 


Anna Karenina. 


i2mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
** His greatest romance.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 
“As you read on you say, not ‘This is 
Ithe life; but ‘This is Afe.’’’—W. D, Howells. 


“TI should agree with Mr. Howells in placing 
Tolstoi with all his faults at the head of living 
10velists.’’ Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


War and Peace, 


Two vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3.00. 


“No living author surpasses him and only 
one or two approach him in the power of 
picturing not merely places, but persons, with 
minute and fairly startling fidelity.” —Analyst. 


“Here is one of the great masters before 
whom ordinary merit must be dumb, whom 
to criticise is in vain; to admire alone is per- 
mitted.”-—Westminster Review. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


428 West Broadway, New York. 


THE JOY OF 
CAPTAIN RIBOT 


is an exquisite picture of pastoral 


life of the present day in Provin- 


cial Spain. It has no parallel for 


delicacy of treatment in current 
fiction. There isin it something 
of the daintiness that characterizes 
Mr, Allen’s ‘* Choir Invisible,’’ but 
it has in addition a delightful touch 


of humor. 


Daintily Bound, 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Unicn Square. 


Bangs & Co., 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 


WILL SELL AT AUCTION MONDAY 

TUESDAY Afternoons at 3 o'Clock, 

A LIBRARY OF GENERAL LITERATURE, 

including Americana, especially Books and Pam- 

phiets relating to N. Y. City—Dramatic Litera- 

ture, Scarce Works, Curfous and Raré Publica- 
tions, ete., ete. 


and 


WEDNESDAY and Two Followmg Afternoons at 
3 o’Clock. 

A collection of Americana, Books and Pam- 
phiets, Maps and Newspapers, Local Histories, 
ete., and Stamdard, Scarce, and Illustrated Books. 

SALES OF BOOKS Every Afternoon, except 
Saturday. ‘ 
COCCI 


seller ought to be able to furnish this in- 


rormation. 
New York City: “I have a 


ow. DBD hie 
good preservation, 


folio edition, in 


wublished in London in 1790. It is quite pro- 


usely Ilustrated with full-page copper plate en- ~ 


vings, both pictorially and* with large f 
i et charts. What is its value? '’ 
It has a value of a few dollar 


ty «eo 


~ me , 
a 


of Mears'’s . 
* Voyage to the Northwest Coast of Amestca,’ 





Books and Their Makers.” 


Probably the most remarkable letter ever 
perpetrated literary aspirant is one 
which was received this week at the office 
of a well-known New York publisher, It 
is doubtful whether the epistle is a spon- 
taneous utterance on the part of the writer 
or whether it is the expression of a care- 
fully contrived scheme to take advantage 
of the supposed literary tendencies of the 
times. It runs follows: 

Mayesviile, Tenn., Mafch 19, 1900, 
Gentlemen: 3 
I wish to put my lfe Before the puBlic if 

I can Get Anuf Out of it to give me a start 
in the world. I led a Crimne!l life 21 years 
Arested 29 times shot at 27 times Realeased 
on 9 haBis Corpas Warents. Broke 15 Jales 
Convicted 7 times Broke 1 pen and taken 
27 Convicts with me. Waylaid and shot 
my fathern law twice married seperatal 
and Divossed and have reformed with noth- 
ing if Il can get a start in the World By¢ 
putting my life Before the puBlict I will 
doo so I have Consulted several con pany 
But I Want the Best I can get so 1 Will 
close hoping hear from you soon. 
Youes truley, 


by a 


as 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 24, rgoo. 


war, and I hesitated a ‘long time as to 
whether it would not be well for me b= 
put on the title page that ex ression 0 
Gen. Sherman, (“ War is hell.”) No one 
has seen this -_ except yourself, and I 
thought it would interest you to know how 
you did really comprebend the author's 
purpose. 

Mr. Brady adds that Charles Scribner's 
Sons had informed him that they had dis- 
posed of an edition of 25,000 copies of * For 
the Freedom of the Sea’ and that they 
had also sold a large edition of the author's 
forthcoming book, “ The Grip of Honor,” 
which is now running as a serial in The 
Saturday Evening Post of Philadelphia, and 
which will-be presented in book form late 
in April. 


Cy Warman, author of “ Tales of an En- 
gineer,” ‘‘ The Express Messenger,” “ Fron- 
tier Stories,” ‘“‘ The Story of the Railroad,” 
and other books of Western life, writes to 
general impression that ‘ he 
was born and bred to the rail, beginning his 
eareer as a trainman.”” Mr. Warman says: 

I began my railroad work not with the 
trainmen, but far below them, at the bot- 
tom of the pit, beneath a reeking boiler 
with a bunch of colored waste in one hand 
and a smoking torch in the other. I had 
always longed to ride and run a locomo- 
tive, but it was a far cry from a cornfield 
to that exalted seat in the cab—at least it 
seemed so to me—and it was not until I 
went to Colorado, having previously ‘* gone 
broke’ on the wheat market, that I began 
to curry the iron horse, I was soon out on 


the road firing, and in less than two years | 


from my first trip was in full charge of an 
engine. My success was due to the kind- 
ness of and the encouragement given me 
by the officials, and that encouragement 
came because I was anxious to gucceed. I 
had already begun to plan how I would 
handle ‘*my men” when I was master me- 
chanic, and how I would select my master 
mechanics when I was general manager. 
But I fell sick with sciatica and the world 
lost a pretty good car hand and gained a 
worse story teller. 


tev. W. H Fitchett, 
England Saved Europe,” 
Scribner’s Sons, is commonly 
Australian, although he 
England. When 
old father 
son was thus 
as a thorough-going colcnial. 
of herculean frame, and of 
He has been a Wesleyan 
Ladies’ Methodist 
editor of The 
Australian Re- 
view of Reviews, editorial writer 
on The Melbourne Daily Argus. His first 
book, *“‘ Deeds That Won_the Empire,”’ was 
made up of a series of historical tales, 
which he published in The Argus under the 
nom de plume of “ Vidette.”’ 
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and 


Linn Boyd Porter, who writes wider the 
pseudonym of Albert Ross, is now in Khar- 
toum, whence he writes to his publish+rs, 
the G. W. Dillingham Company, that 
next novel (his twenty-third) will be ready 
publication in July. It is the 
daughter of a sugar king, and its title will 
be ‘‘A Sugar Princess.’ His latest nevel, 
‘Stranger Than Fiction," has alrealy 
third edition. One million 
ten thousand of his novels 
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is still in popular d 
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ITEMS OF THE DAY. 


Important French Memoirs. 
whose 
interest, 


Bar? 
much 


of the 


is, memoirs ntly 
figures in “ The 
Baroness de Courtot,” 
come next week from the press of Henry 
Holt & Co. The earlier part of the forth- 
g book deals with the etirring times 
French Revolution, the Baroness 

If being rescued after having entered 
leath cart. 


re aroused 


Memoirs 
Which will 


Quieter passages follow, 
incidents of her friendship 
r Frau Alvensiben, from whkost 
diary much the book is taken. Later 
intimate glimpses of Napoleon, who 
mere schoolboy had saved the Bar 
life, and of Josephine and other 
personages the 
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of 
we get 
when a 
interesti of 


me 


time, 
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collection. Should there be any doubt about 
Mr. Blackwell's connection with the Doual 
Bible, collectors have only to regard the 
title page of the first volume, which bears 
the following legend: 
EXTRA ILLUSTRATED, 
With Over 8,000 Prints, Etchings, 
ings, &c., 
Collected by AUGUSTIN DALY 
And Arranged and Placed by 
HENRY BLACKWELL and Extended from 
One to Forty-two Volumes, 
Volume One. Easter, 1892. 


Moreover, here is a passage from a letter 
addressed by Mr. Daly to THe New YorK 
Timgg, which appeared in the issue of May 
2, 1892: 

The chief credit for the work, both inlay- 
ing and binding, on the enlarged Douai 
Bible of Mr. Augustin Daly, which has just 
been finished in forty-two volumes, belongs 
to Mr. Henry Blackwell. 

Many of the items appearing in the sales 
catalogue, which are specimens of Mr. 
Blackwell's finest work, are not credited 
to him. In some instances the work is at- 
tributed to other hands. Item 965, for_ex- 
ample, is Dickens’s letter In “ eight vol- 
umes, folio, half blue levant morocco,” 
bound by Mr. Blackwell and delivered by 
him to Mr. Daly March 18, 1895. Yet in 
the catalogue the credit of the work on 
these volumes is given to another binder. 
Mr. Blackwell will shortly publish a small 
volume, to be entitled ‘‘ The Story of the 
Daly Bible, with Other Reminiscences,” 
containing the reproduction of many auto- 
graph letters from Mr. Daly, which throw 
considerable light upon the valuable col- 
lection of books, the members of which 
are now being knocked down to the high- 
est bidder. 


Draw- 


James Lane Allen in Uniform Edition. 

With the publication of James Lane 
Allen's latest work; “ The Reign of Law,’’ 
The Macmillan Company will issue a uni- 
form edition of the works of this author. 
The set, which will be adequately illustrat- 
ed, will include “fhe Blue Grass Region 
of Kentucky,” ‘“‘ Flute and Violin and Other 
Kentucky Tales and Romances,”’ ‘‘A Ken- 
tuck ardinal,” and “ Aftermath,” being 
the second part of ‘ A Kentucky Cardinal.” 


Mr. Mansfield’s New Books. 

Mr. M. F. Mansfield, formerly of the firm 
of Mansfield & A. Wessels, has made some 
announcements from his new place of busi- 
ness, 14 West Twenty-second Street, New 
York City, where he has established the 
Bankside Press. Here he will shortly pub- 
lish “A Narrative of the Mutiny on Board 
H. M. 8S. Bounty,” reprinted from the log 
books of Lieut. William Bligh of the Royal 
Navy, who was in charge of the expedition, 
illustrated with charts and plans by the 
same hand. A volume for the collector is 
a limited de luxe edition of ‘‘In Memo- 
riam,"’ the late Laureate’s famous classic, 
printed in old-style type, with a series of 
140 rubricated initials from designs espe- 
cially made for this edition by Blaache Mc- 
Manus. Yet another volume, which will ap- 
peal to the lover of high-class printing and 
bookmaking, is a charming reprint of “ The 
Book of Ecclesiastes,’’ a dainty 16mo, with 
rubricated initials and printed on hand- 
made paper. 


National Congress of Mothers. 
The report of the second and third 
nual conventions of the National Congress 
of Mothers has just been published by the 
headquarters the Congress in Washing- 
ton. The report contains all the papers 
read on each occasion. Other Hterature in 
regard to subject also ready; it in- 
Suggestive Book Lists for 
‘How to Organize a Mothers’ 
**Manual for Constitution and By- 
Laws,” &c. ‘‘ The List of Books for Chil- 
dren” will soon be ready. The Fourth 
Congress is to be held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
21-25, 1900. The address of the pub- 
of the Congress's literat e is 3 
Washington, D. Cc. 


Dream Poems. 
t Lawrence Has, whogg poems 
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Reading for Orphans of the War. 
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much pleasure, as well as of solid edifica- 
tion, when, confused in the hubbub raised 
by the ‘sounding brass and_tinkling cym- 
bals’ in the hands of some of the shifting 
people of the passing day, they vainly. 
strive to consign to the limbo of ‘ back 
numbers’ such recitals as those of Mrs. 
Sherwood, poured out, with steady hand, 
from the alembic of long experience in 
many upland fields and among the selected 
habitations of men and women.” 


New Providence Public Library. 

The new public library of Providence, R. 
I., was opened with appropriate ceremony 
on March 15 last. The building stands on 
Washington Street. Ite approach is by 
two flights of gracefully curved granite 
steps and broad granite platform, and the 
grounds are inclosed by heavy granite ter- 
race walls, surmounted by a balustrade of 
granite with heavy paneled pedestals and 
turned balusters, all of which is of Wester- 
ly granite. The baserent story is also of 
this stone, with a supertstructure of light 
Roman brick and Bedforé limestone, in ths 
Itallan Renaissance style, surmounted by 
a copper roof and large skylights. The en- 
tire structure is of masonry and of steel, 
protected by masonry. with partitions of 
steel and plaster, and architraves and in- 
side finish of plaster, where they are not 
of marble. The walls of the stack build- 
ing are lined with white marble, the floors 
of which are of glass and iron, the shelves 
are of enameled steel, the window frames 
are of cast iron, and the doors of steel, so 
that there is nothing combustible in it ex- 
cept a few tables and stools, and the books, 


Monographs Every Day. 

Particularly in war time certain monthly 
magazines become almost monthly news- 
papers in their eagerness to keep abreast of 
current events, A contrary experiment is 
now being made by the Tucker Publishing 
Company, which publishes a magazine 
every day in the week except Sunday, or 
rather a series of monographs on living 
topics, together with some fiction, taken 
from the principal English magazines. Each 
number, complete in itself, forms rather a 
convenient brochure with an attractively 
désigned cover. The. series called the 
Balzac Library. Some of the recent mono- 
graphs are ‘“ Capitalism and Imperialism 
in South Africa,"’ by J. A. Hobson, author 
of ‘The War in South Africa’; “ Have 
Plants Nerves?” by August Strindberg; 
“The Germany of To-day,’”’ by Maximilian 
Harden; “Under the Ban: A Scientist's 
Heresies Condemned by the Church,” being 
@ correspondence between Dr. St. George 
Mivart and Cardinal Vaughan, and “ Grant 
Allen,” by Richard Le Gallienne. Notable 
reviews of notable books are also repro- 
duced in the Balzac Library. Already we 
have “ Zola vs. Tolstoi,”” by Hannah Lynch, 
and a review of “ Resurrection,’ by Gaston 
Deschamps. There is also a certain amount 
of fiction—‘' The Ghost of Doctor Harris,” 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne; ‘‘ My Prison,” by 
J. H. Rosny, and “ An Idyl,” by Jakob Hil- 
Life nowadays presents 90 many 
phases of intellectual enjoyment or instruc- 
tion that we presume the Balzac Library 
will strongly appeal to a certain c It is 
to be hoped that its number will be large 
enough to cause the publication to be con- 
tinued. Most everybody can find something 
worthy of preservation in it at some time or 
other. 
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Charles Scribner's 
“The Rhymer,” by 
which the poet Burns ts 
acter; “ The Toiling of Felix, and Other 
Poems,"’ by Henry van Dyke; “ Faith and 
Sight,” by the Rev. William P. Merrill, 
and ‘‘The Forms of Prose Literature,”’ 
by J. H. Gardiner of Harvard University. 
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month on which the treaty of peace of the 
South African war will be signed. There is 
the usual coupon arrangement, however; 
the result will be published in a future vol- 
ume of the Novelist Library. 


R. H. Russell has purchased from M. Ed- 
mond Rostand, author of ‘“ Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac,”’ the American copyright of his new 
play, “ L’Aigion,” and will publish the Eng- 
lish translation in America simultaneous 
with the appearance of the play in book 
form in Paris and London. 


A rubricated leaflet has just been printed 
for private distribution by P. F. Madigan, a 
bookseller of Glens Falls, N. Y., containing 
the three following poems by Kipling: 
“The Absent-Minded Beggar,’’ (1899,) “ Re- 
cessional,”’ (1897,) and “‘ Bobs,” (1897.) 

Prof. E. 8S. Joynes has just prepared for 
D. C. Heath & Co. an annotated edition of 
Zschokke’s ‘*‘ Das Wirthshaus zu Cransac.” 


“ Hiwa,"” by E. P. Dole, is a romance of 
mythological Hawaii, dealing with the story 
of the Goddess of the Island. It will short- 
ly be published by Harper & Brothers. 

“Red Pottage ”’ 
fifth thousand. 
omitted in its re« 
daily paper 


is now selling in its fifty- 
Much of the text was 
ent run as a serial in a 


Gorge C Shaw of Cincinnati is about to 
publish ‘‘A Self-Verifying Chronological 
History of Ancient Egypt,’ from the pen 
of Orlando P. Schmidt. The author's treat- 
ment and scheme are said to be unique. He 
demonstrates that, at the beginning of the 
kingdom, or*as far back as 4244 B. C., 
the Egyptians used the most accurate sys- 
tem of chronology ever devised by the 
ingenuity of man—a self-registering as- 
tronomical or Sothiac system. 

The Franklin Press of Philadelphia 
issuing a revised edition of its 
Speller,"’ which has been strongly recom- 
mended by several schools of 
throughout the country. 
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language 


a play, 
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fred Jack, 
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dramas. 


by Adolphus Al- 
been added to the 
series of reading 


Harper & Brothers will shortly bring out 
a@ new popular edition, in three volumes, of 
John Lothrop Motley's “ Rise of the Dutch 
Republic,” printed from the same plates 
used in the Library Edition. 

Sterne’s ‘“ Sentimental Journey,”’ together 
with this author’s “ The Life and Opinions 
of Tristram Shandy,” are included in the 
last two volumes added by the Macmillan 
Company to ‘“ The Library of English Clas- 
sics.”’ 


“A Souldn Bronze,” by Miss Goddard Du 
Bois, which is being published by H. 8. 
Stone & Co., is a novel in which the author 
strives to emphasize the nobility of charac- 
ter of the North American Indian. 

“ Harper's Guide to the Paris Exposition ” 
will come from the press of Harper & 
Brothers March 20. On the same date will 
also be published ‘‘A Man of His Age,” by 
Hamilton Drummond, and “ Men with the 
Bark On,’ by Frederic Remington. 

“The Valley of the Great Shadow,” by 
Miss Anne Holdsworth, which H. 8. Stone 
& Co. are publishing, has a similar motif 
to that of “ Ships That Pass in the Night.” 
The story is descriptive of invalid life in 
the German Alps 


A new edition of “ The Books Which Havo 
Influenced Me," containing articles by Glad- 
stone. R. L, Stevenson, Sir Walter Besant, 
and John Ruskin, will come from the press 
of James Pott & Co, early in April. 


“A Friend of Caesar" is the title of a 
historical novel by William Stearns Davis 
which the Macmillan Company has in press 
for immediate publication. The scene of the 
gtory is laid in Rome at the beginning of the 
rise of Julius Caesar, 


An application has been made from Ma- 
drid to Henry Holt & Co. for rights to pub- 
lish a Spanish translation of “The Human 
Body,”’ by the late Prof. H. Newell Martin. 


“Under the Eagle’s Wing,” by Sara Mil- 
ler, will be published next week by the 
Jewish Publication Society of America, It 
is an illustrated story of the time of 
Maimonides. 


“Cromwell's Letters and Speeches,” by 
Thomas Carlyle, will be the fourth volume 
of the Minerva Library Series which is in 
press at the New Amsterdam Book Com- 
pany. 


BOSTON ITEMS. 

BOSTON, March 22.—The April Atlantic 
is to have a story by Mr. Henry James, 
entitled ‘‘Maud Evelyn,” and in it the 
curious may detect an elaboration of a 
fancy stated by Mr. Meagles to Arthur 
Clennam in “ Little Dorrit,”.a fancy cher- 
ished by the parents of a dead girl who 
think of her from day to day as still with 

* them, still growing in beauty and grace. In 
the elder author's mind the fancy is a 
tender sentiment; the younger shows it as 
it might be in the mind of the Meagles 
of to-day, necessarily a creature differ- 
ing in a thousand ways from the simple 
merchant of seventy years ago, and carry- 
ing his morbid dream into practice in such 
unrelenting fashion as to desolate two 
lives. The tale is a tragedy, but it will 
not be strange if the telling of it should 
bring to light many another curious little 
drama even now playing among those af- 
fected by the doctrines of spiritualism. 
Irobably the correspondents of Tue Sar- 
wurRpDAY Review coMd describe many a 
parallel case. The only other story in the 
number is “Penny Wise,” a plantation 
tale by Miss Virginia Frazer Boyle. 

One of the gift-books of the next holi- 
day season will be a new edition of that 
translation of the Aeneid which the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Navy made more than 
twenty years ago, and it will be published 
by Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. It is to have 
thirteen photogravure pictures, and, like 
the original edition of Messrs. Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co., it will be an octavo volume, 
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A 
SHAKESPEARE 


LIBRARY 


SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Why buy a cheap set of Shakespeare or one of 
the much-vaunted ‘pocket editions” now on the 


market, containing ONLY THE 


TEXT ? 


Complete 


The 


most profound scholars use NOTES when studying 
or even reading the works of this master mind. 

We have prepared and now offer at moderate 
cost, on easy monthly payments (books sent on 
approval), a very handsome set of Shakespeare, 


edited by Richard Grant White. 


“Mr. White has given us the 


best extant 


text, 


while the fulness of his notes gives his edition almost 


the value of a variorum.’’ 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELT, 


POT eee 


WHITE’S SHAKESPEARE 


“In all essential respects the best edition of Shakespeare ever published.” 


_ This edition of Shakespeare, edited by Richard Grant White, is a complete Shakespearian Library. 
text is founded on the best authorities. 


INTERNATIONAL EDITION 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


The 


The introductions to each play, the notes, analyses and glossaries are 


full and scholarly. The life of Shakespeare and the history of the older English drama are probably the best ever 


written. 


One volume is given to a complete Topical Index of Shakespeare. 
ter or passage in the plays this Index will be found particularly invaluable. 


For ready reference to any charac- 


, . -* e 
Che illustrations are photogravures. 


A limited edition is issued in thirteen volumes, bound in half leather and in cloth with gilt tops and offered 
for about half the regular subscription price, our low club prices being $19 for the half leather and $16 for 


cloth binding, payable $1 pet month. Books are sent on approval and may be returned if not satisfactory. 
We pay expressage. age, ee 


ENTIRE SET FREE FOR 


SIZE OF VOLUMES 71%4x5% INCHES 1 INCH 


An Ideal Set. 


Judge for Yourself 


OO” 


EXAMINATION. 


THICK. 


Send us the coupon given below, or write us. We will send on 
approval, without risk or expense on your part, the complete set. 


If not satisfactory we will also 


ey 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Gentlemen : 


International Shakespeare in half-leather. 


Please send me on approval, prepaid, a set of the 


If satisfactory, I agree 


to pay $1 within 15 days and $1 per month thereafter for 18 months; 
if not satisfactory, I agree to return them at your expense within 


15 days. 


T3-24 


Address. ...ceseuss 


In ordering cloth, change 18 months to 15 months. 


{ts former.title was “The Aeneids of Vir- 
gil,” and its form is blank verse. Its com- 
panion volime Will be Gautier’s ‘ Captain 
F'rracasse,” With etchings by M. Mongin, 
after M. Charles Delort, and it is to be 
bound in silk. The plates are those of the 
choicest French edition, and the publishers 
have the exclusive American right to them. 

In the Music Lovers’ Series, Mr. Louis Cc, 
Filson will have “Shakespeare in Music, 
and it will contain many portraits and 
other illustrations. Mr. Rupert Hughes, 
musical editor of The Criterion, will add 
“ Contemporary American Composers, and 
the book will be illustrated with portraits 
and with reproductions of original scores, 
Considering what kind of temper gener- 
erally accompanies the musical tempera- 
ment, one must regard Mr. Hughes as very 
brave, and the same thing might be said 
of Mr. Henry C. Lahn, the author of the 
third new volume, “Famous Pianists of 
To-day and Yesterday.” 

The Art Lovers’ Series will be increased 
by “ Shakespeare in Art,’’ by Mr. 8S. Hart- 
mann, and ‘‘ Heroines of the Bible in Art,” 
by Mrs, Clara Erskine Clement. Mr. Lewis 


c 


. Strang will give companion volumes to 
both of those published in 1890, ‘“ Famous 
Actresses of the Day in America” and 
* Famous Actors of the Day in America,” 
and a fifth, “Actors and Actresses in 
Great Britain and the United States,” in- 
cluding Garrick’s day.and extending to 
our own, will be added. 

In the Court Memoir Series there will be 
twelve new volumes: The “ Memoirs of 
Marie Antoinette,’ by Mme. Campan; 
“Memoirs of the Court of St Cloud,” 
from a series of private letters; ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Courts of Sweden and Denmark,” 
from a similar source, and ‘“ Memoirs of 
the Court of Berlin,’ by Count Mirabeau, 
each in two volumes; with one volume of 
the “‘ Memoirs of Catharine II. of Russia,” 
by one of her courtiers, and Mme. Du- 
crest's ‘Memoirs of thé Empress Joseph- 
ine,” in three volumes. These books will 
be ready for publication by the Ist of April, 
and are sold either separately or in sets 
of ten or twenty, and always in expensive 
bindings. It may be, as is asserted by some 
of the gentlemen who come from 
to instruct freeborn Americans in the feel- 


pay return charges. If kept, as is 


« usually the case, you pay at the rate of 
ONE DOLLAR A MONTH. 


ABOUT ONE-HALF 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


WE PAY EXPRESSAGE, 
NO RISK INCURRED. 


Beautifully Illustrated Specimen 
"ages sent on receipt of postal. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


ings proper to their state, that only snobs 
care to read about royalty, but the price 
set upon books of this species indicates that 
publishers know that the snob is a book- 
buyer. Now the foreign-born instructor is 
a public library client or a buyer of paper- 
covered editions. 

This is to be a year of college stories and 
poems, apparently. The series already be- 
gun in New York will have companions 
here, and the first will be “Cap and Gown 
in Prose,"’ edited by Mr. R. L. Paget, and 
containing sketches and short stories taken 
from recent numbers of college periodicals. 
The stories are very short, the merciful 
college editor being merciful to his con- 
tributor, and not asking too much, but 
all the leading colleges are represented? 
Mr. Frederic Lawrence Knowles, the editor 
of the Cap and Gown Series, will pub- . 
lish a book of verse of his own, “ On Life's 
Stairway,” brief poems printed in papers 
or magazines and attracting no small at- 
tention—for poetry. This is not a poe 1 
perlod in popular literature, and the 
of readers demand Kipling original or Imi- 
tated, and will have naught else. ’ 





THE BROWNINGS. 


Another Word About Their Love 
Letters. 


Written for Tue New York TiMEs SaTuR- 
DAY REVIEW by 


Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. 
Author of “ 


Through Colonia: Doorways," ‘ Colo- 
nial Days and Dames,"’ ‘‘ A Last Cen 
tury Maid," &c. 

lives and fortunes of few writers 
possess so deep an interest for the literary 
world those of the two poet lovers 
whose letters have recently been published. 
The reason for this interest, from 
the romantic character of the courtship and 
marriage of Elizabeth Barrett and Robert 
Browning, is largely due to the fact that 
they have always stood for what is high- 
est in life as well as in literature, and be- 
with the rare elevation of thought 
and character that belonged to both, they 
united the human 
the widest sympathy for all 
conditions of men. 

Several 
writing of 
think with truth, 
knew more of the 
of the author of “ Evelina,” or of those of 
Wordsworth his confréres than it 
knew of those two later poets. Since then 
a flood of light been let in upon the 
lives Robert and Elizabeth Browning 
by the publication of Mrs, Orr’s “ Life and 
Letters of Robert Browning,” by that of 
Principal Sharp's “ Life,” by ‘‘ Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s Life and Letters,’ edited by Frederic 
G. and within a twelvemonth by 
the of the very remarkable 
and voluminous love letters. 
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The two poets having been married with- 
out Mr. Moulton Barrett's knowledge, pre- 
sumably in consequence of his managing 
his own estates and “ going daily to the 
City” rather than on account of the high 
temperature of the room, (altkou.gn Miss 
Barrett may ba excused * + desiring to es- 
cape from it inte the balmy air and sun- 
" .caly,) and the letters that passed 
between the poets having been published, 
the questions that now ecncern us have not 
to do especially with the conduct of Mr 
Moulton Barre}t of his erandson, Mr. 
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Barrett when she says of “ Sordello,” “I 
think that the principle of association is 
too subtly in movement throughout it, so 
that while you are going straight for- 
ward you go at the same time round and 
round, until the progress involved in the 
motion is lost sight of by the lookers on. 
Or did I tell you that before?” 


The critical spirit is more evident in 
Miss Barrett's letters than in those of her 
lover, although she makes her suggestions 
and eriticisms with great humility and al- 
ways with boundless confidence in the 
genius of the poet. The scalpel thus ap- 
plied could not be otherwise than inspir- 
ing, its handle being wreathed in bay 
leaves, and Browning more than once 
speaks of these criticisms as uplifting and 
richly encouraging. 


If Browning sometimes criticised as in 
the case of the ‘“‘ Prometheus,"’ when he was 
requested to ‘ bring his tomahawk and do 
the criticism, and she will try to have her 
courage ready for it,’ he was ever more 
to admire than to find fault. The 
scalpel soon fell from his hand, the love- 
light in his eyes confusing his clearness of 
vision. He fearlessly announced that when 
so much was good all must be good, which 
was quile different from the woman's posi- 
tion, which was rather when so much was 
good all must be made good, as when she 
wrote: ‘‘ Your Domizia disappoints me 
rather. You might throw a flash of light on 
her face, might you not? * * * Ah, Dom- 
izia, would it hurt her to make her more 
a woman?” 


That which is even more valuable in these 
letters than the literary criticism and Hfe 
that they discover is the revelation that 
they give of high and noble charac- 
ter, of generosity, unselfishness, and of 
spiritual endeavor, and this in untson with 
the devotion and the 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS 


The Toiling of Felix, and Other Poems 


By HENRY VAN DYKE. 


42mo, $1.00. 


This volume includes the verse which Dr. van Dyke has written 
since the publication three years ago of “The Builders and Other 


Poems,” which is now in its fourth edition. 


There are three long nar- 


rative poems, one of which has not heretofore been published in any 
form, together with “Seven Small Songs in Different Keys,” in which 
the poet voices his love of nature and of his fellow man. 


The Rhymer 


By ALLAN MCAULAY. 12mo, $1.50. 


A moving romance of Edinburgh and 
Scotch rural life of which the poet Burns 
is the central fizure. His character is por- 
trayed with vivid touches which throw 
into sharp relief both the nobility and 
weakness of his complex nature, and the 
subsidiary personages are drawn with equal 
sureness. The drama in which they move 
is not less noteworthy for the intensity of 
its romantic interest than for its remark- 
ably reproduced historical and local color. 


Smith College Stories 


By JOsepHinE DopGE DASKAM. 12mo, 


$1. 50. 

“Smith’’ may be taken as an epitome of 
the woman’s college world, and these ten 
stories have a real value accordingly in 
showing what the undergraduate life of 
many thousands of American young women 
really is in its varied phases, illustrating 
their ambitions, manners, occupations and 
traits. 
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place in hie life it would be absurd to say, 
but no evidenc appear of any great over- 
mastering passion .in Browning's youth, 
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Enoch Willoughby 


A Novel of the Middle West. By JAMES 
A. WICKERSHAM. 12mo, $1.50, 

Mr. Wickersham’s characters, portrayed 
with sympathy, knowledge and humor, 
are racy of the soil of the Middle Westa 
generation ago, and forma distinguished 
group. Both as a study of the strenuous 
Spiritual life of the region and pefiod, and 
as a story of human love the novel will 
take high rank. The author is a professor 
of modern languages, and lives in Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 


Boys and Men 


A Story of Life at Yale. By RicHarD 
HOLBROOK (Yale, ’93). 12mo, $1.25. 


“The strength of ‘Boys and Men’ is 
largely in its thoughtful representation of 
the development of boyhood into man- 
hood. It is to most other books of thls 
sort as the kinetoscope is to the kaleido- 
scope.’’— Yale News. 


Publishers, 
New York. 


Mr. Browning has said has been deeply 
affecting to her feelings ''—whatever 
remains to be sald him—adding 
fully, ‘“‘ but you know that you make great 
mistakes *® * ® of fennel for hemlock, 
of 4 o’clocks for 5 o’clocks,’ &e., ending her 
with a that she will 
never ruffle his smooth path by so much 
of her “ flint stones.” 
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What Thelma Found in the Attic. 
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TEDDY.” 


“A Book Comparable Only with Mr. 
Kenneth Graham's ‘Golden Age.’ ’’ 
BY MRS. MURRAY HICKSON. 
With illustrations, cloth, 

gilt top, $1.25 
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Before buying anywhere 
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just issued, 
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a Thorough Preparation 
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Burton Harrison, Mrs. JuliaWard 
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A CONTINENTAL CAVALIER IS THE 

title of a new book by Mr. Kimball Scrib- 
ner, to be issued next week. It is illustrated 
and will be published at $1 by the Abbey 
Press, 114 Sth Av., New York. Mr. Scrib- 
ner’s two previous books have reached a cir- 
eulation of 27,500 copies, and this new one 
of his promises to achieve even a greater 
success. Order at once from your bookseller 
or direct from the publishers. 
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Written for THe New Yor«K SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW by 
William L. Alden. 

LONDON, March 10.—A 
made appearance last 
The It has rather 
look uninteresting. 
Miss Marie 
This 
wishes to be an 


TIMES 


new magazine 


its week, entitled 
an amateurish 

Its chief 
Corelli on 
that 


authority 


lniversal, 
but it 
article is 


is not 
written by 
Advertisement.” suggests 


magazine on 


the subjects which it discusses, and there- 
Cer 
that 


adver 


fore employs experts as contributors 


writer to 
self 


author—or 
the art of 
as thoroughly as it is 
Whenever she 
book on the eve of publication, 
the pre 
paragrapbs she 
the 
preliminary 


tainly no living 


effect—understands 


tisement understood 


by Miss Corelli. has a new 
paragraphs 
her, 


sary 


daily s concerning 


which finds it neces 


on following day. For ex 


ample, a paragraph accuses 


being devoted to stag 
another 
horrors of the 
Naturally 
paragraphs 
Mr 
their 


whereupon she writes paragraph 
needless 
Miss 
get 


Crum- 


expressing her 


slaughter of wild animals 
these 


but, 


how 
spapers, like 


miles, she is fully aware of value as 
Then, 
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the 


critics? 


sdvertisements, who can rival Miss 
appealing to the 


the 


sym 


pathies of public against cruel, 


would send no books to critics to 


announcement 
that she 
a master stroke 
the head of the 
advertising 


of policy, 
entire 
Just 
para- 
that 
Avon, 


and placed her at 


agents. 
at present meets 


one every where 


describing the great interest 
takes in Stratford-on- 


missionary 


Miss Corelli 


and the noble work she is do- 


ing there by encouraging in the children of 
taste 


the poor.a 


That 


for Shakespearean criti- 
these 


the 


cism. paragraphs will soon be 


publication of a new Co- 


rellian masterpiece of romance 


Miss Corelli did 
ready 


no one 


doubts. Certainly, if not 


have for 
find 
the 


a novel nearly publication, 


no one would expect to 
her 


press 


paragraphs 


concerning flooding daily and 
weekly 
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Miss Co- 


not 


It is disappointing tc find that 
relli's article in The Universal is 

She tells us 
best methods of 
of which she 
attacks 
practice of 


auto- 


biographical. nothing what- 


ever of the self-advertise- 
ment, mistress, 
for 


art 


is the past 
She merely 
unskillful 


is especially 


their 
She 


other 
the 
hard upon Mr 
“ Absent-Minded Beggar” 
tremely. She considers 
strike the fancy of hall patrons, 
It is well that Mr. 
ling is not in England just 


people 
noble 

Kipling, whose 
dislikes 
although it 


she 
that, 


rvsic 


ex- 


may 
it is not poetry. Kip- 
at this moment, 
so that he is spared at least for some de75 
all knowledge of the blow which hae [allen 
upon him. may suc- 

The 
never 


Perhaps hie frienac 
sping the first number of 
from him, he 
that he has fallen under the disap- 
Miss Corelli. Of Miss 
Corelli has a right to her own opinions— 
or what she may cali opinions—but it does 
seem rather absurd for her 
Rudyard Kipling. 
antics of the person who 


ceed Im We 
Universal 
know 


and may 


proval of course, 


to sit in judg- 

Next to the 
what he 
Miss Corelli's 
criticism of Kipling’s poetry is the 
amazing display of “cheek” that I can 
remember, I do not find fault with Miss 
Corelli for advertising herself and her books. 
Why should she not endeavor to obtain a 
sale for them by the same arts 
the clever tradesman 
his She is a woman who makes 
book writing her profession, and she has a 
right to live by it in an honest way. If 
she adds several hundreds to the sale of 
her next novel by permitting the fact to be 
known that she is fanning the flame of 
Shakespearean criticism in the bosoms of 
the peasantry of Stratford, why should she 
not do it? No one drerms of finding fault 
with the tradesman who uses clever ad- 
vertising dodges, provided they are honest 
ones. Why, then, find fault with Miss Co- 
relli for advertising her books in the way 
that experience has taught her is the most 
efficacious? Of course, if the pursuit of lit- 
erature is something noble and sacred, and 
not to be profaned by the methods of trade, 
it would be wrong for an author to make a 
practice of self-advertising, but who, with 
the exception of Count Tolstoi, writes books 
without a thought of the pecuniary profit 
of so doing? I can see no possible reason 
why Miss Corelli should not advertise her 
wares by methods precisely analogous to 
those of the enterprising seller of cheap 
shoes. Only we have a right to demand 
that she should not Insist upon a monopoly 
of the art of self-advertising, and that she 
should refrain from attacking authors on 
the ground that they advertise themselves. 
This is a sort of dog-in-the-manger, Nica- 
ragua Canal policy which cannot commend 


itself to fair-minded people. 
°,* 
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called a “Ken of Kipling,” 


most 
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The minor poets find the war an inex- 
haustible subject for rhymes. Mr, William 
‘Watson writes verses denouncing his coun- 
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George Moore's play, “ The Bending 
been produced in Dublin, 


eneral verdict is that it is not a 


success. I this 
for I 


time 
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Moore 


rathef d 
that Mr. 


his claims as a 


am 
imagined would this 
fuily dramatist 
That he 


play that 


justify 


will some of these days write a 


will command universal respect I 


do not doubt. He made many failures in 


writing before he wrote “ Esther 


Waters.”’ 


perseverance, 


novel 


The man is indomitable in his 


and when he determines to 


so in the end 
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win he usually does 
Mr 
‘The 
a novel 
those 
the villainy 


Albert D 


Englishman in 


Van Dam, better known as 
Paris,” has written 
which ought to commend itself to 
Courts and 
The 


and it seems 


who love to read about 


of people with titles book 
A Court 


to be 


is called “ Tragedy,” 
dull 
reading a 


book of gossip 


to me a very attempt at sensa- 


tionalism,. I week or two 
ago Mr. 
ing Napoleon 


the 


was 
Van Dam’: 
Ifl. 
absurd inaccuracies therein. 
Mr. 


terms 


concern- 


and his Court, and was 


amazed at 
For example, Van Dam relates circum 


stantially the which 


upon 
ror’s lif 


Now, 


bonari agreed to 
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as a matter of fact, 
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longer 


spare the Emp« 
of Orsini’s atte 


the 


after failure mpt. 
Society of the ¢ 
dead 1833. It 


former members 


bonari been stone since 


no exists, and its 


made no further pretense 


vows of secrecy. To suppose 
that 


years is 


in 1858 was from 
had 


preposterous. 


in danger a society 
dead for 
And yet Mr. Van Dam would 
that he 
secret relations between 
ghost of 
nished by 


been nearly thirty 


have us believe knew 


Napoleon and the 
The 
is nearly 
it for 


a dead 
Mr. Van 
but to mistake 


society. gossip fur- 


Daim always 
entertaining, genuine 


history would be a mistake. 
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The Mr. H. D. 
of Literature, is a 


Traill, 


serious 


death of the editor 


loss to letters, 
Mr, 
man in his judgments, 
right. He 


most conscientious of critics, 


and especially to criticism. 


grave and severe but 
they 


certainly the 


were nearly always was 


and no cne 


ing him sitting in judgment on new books 
ja half @ Gowen different critical chairs and 
He 
ders of Literature, 


like every Ole: san, Ne 


wearing half a duean disguises. will be 


greatly miseed by the ree 
though, of course, 


was not indispensable, and his place will 


soon be filled, 
*,° 
There is a new novel by Mr. W. E. 
“An Octave.’ It is much 


rest of Mr. Norris's work—mild, 


Norris, 
like the 
innocuous, 
the 
Mr. Nerris is a disappointing per- 


called 


and conducive to repose on the part of 
reader. 
son, He always seems to be on the point of 
but 


Let us, 


doing something worth doing, unfor- 


tunately he never does it. however, 
od English. 
and if 
it ad- 


give him credit for writing ge 
He always writes like a gentleman, 
he had anything to say he would say 


mirably. 
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Mr. F. D. Albini, 
not familiar, has written a book concerning 
“Marie Antoinette and the Diamond Neck- 
lace.”’ I have not read, and trust that I never 
shall, readit. That wretched necklace has pur- 
sued me for many years, 
writing book and magazine articles about it, 
and other people are always alluding to 
“ the affair of the diamond necklace.” Why 
in the world cannot the matter be allowed 
to rest? Of what earthly importance is it 
to us to know all the particulars of the pur- 
chase of a necklace? The exasperating in- 
cident is even more exasperating than the 
man with the iron mask. Feople will con- 
tinug to write ahgut him until the end of 
time. I have been sick of him since I was 
twenty years old. If every man who men- 
tions the irgn mask or the diamond neck- 
lace could be imprisoned for life in a gloomy 
castle in some distant and nearly inacces- 
sible island, I am sure the world would be 
better and happier than it is. 

W. L. ALDEN. 


with whose name I am 


People are always 


“Slavery and Four Years of War,” by J. 
Warren Keifer will be published in two 
volumes early in April by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. sae Gen. Keifer’s work is not onl¥ a 
consideration of the bearing of ‘slavery on 
the civil war, but also an account of the 
author’s experiences during the war. Keif- 
er was the only man appointed Major Gen- 
eral from civil life in the war of the re- 
bellion, 


To Southern California’s Profit. 


From The San José (Cal.) Mercury. 
It is estimated that the tourist crop will 
,000,000 to Southern California 
oo Tis fortunate for our fellow 
farmers down in that neck of the woods 
that ae ig one crop they can grow with- 
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WOMAN: 


‘Can She Reason? 


A Famous 


Correspondence. 


Published by 
THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


4 self-acknowledged cynic makes 
the attack and fifty men and 
women all over the land rise in 
protest. Here are examples of 
what they say : 


“ Women Should Think More and Talk Less.” 

** Man's World Needs a Woman.” 

“No Woman Ever Thinks Abstractly.” 

“ Men Talk Too Much.” 

“ To Be Personal Is a Feminine Trait.” 

“ Woman's Nature Is Urtrained.” 

“ Few Women Are Calm a d Logical,” 

** There Are Other Shams Besides Pillow Shams,” 


unusually entertaining and attractive 

Every woman should read it. It will 
a ready sale. Reprinted from The New 
York Times Saturday Review. 


An 


bx 0k. 


AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY. 
CENTS PER COPY. 
Limited Edition. Order at Once. 
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Vest Pocket Series. 


NEW 
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By Eliz 


VOLUME JUST RBADY 


; from the Portuguese. 
abeth Barrett Browning 
PREVIOUS VOLUME: 


FITZ GERALD‘'S RUBAIYAT, WITH 
PREFACE AND VOCABULARY, BY NA- 
THAN HASKELL DALE 


15,000 copies of this edition sold to date 


The Most Exquisite Hand-Made Paper 
Editions Ever Issued. 


Blue paper wrapper, per vol., 
Hemp cloth, per vol postpaid “4 
Flexible leather, gilt top, per vol., 
postpaid : 

é vellum 


postpai 


post- 
-1.00 net 


DELIVERY 


per vol., 


copies 


POSTPAID AND 
GUARANTEED 


BOOKS 


SPRING LIST FREE ON REQUEST 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
at XLV Exchange St., Portland, Me. 


PA HESESEEASOSESS4ESESSO0H y 
New York During the British | 
Occupation furnishes the scene 
of most of Miss Barrow’s novel, 
‘* The Fortune of War.” Henry % 
Holt & Co., Publishers. 12mo, 
$1.25. The Outlook says that * 
‘* Miss Barrow has done her 
work not only well, but de- 
lightfully well,” and _ the 
Springfield Republican that ‘‘It ; 
gives a good picture of New ‘ 
York City as it was in the , 
eighteenth century, and is! 
agreeable reading,” while the 
. Hartford Courant considers the 
book ‘ decidedly one that will } 
Rowse 
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OFFICE MAPS 


We make a specialty of fitting 
bankers, brokers, manufacturers, and mere hants 
with outfits of commercial maps. We carry a 
large assortment of our own and leading Euro- 
pean makers in sheet form, and have facilities for 
mounting im any form desired. Special cases and 
rollers made to order. Send for catalogue. Corre- 
spondence solicited 

RAND, MeNALLY & CO., 
142 Firth Ave,, N. ¥. 


up offices of 


THE OLD ANN STREET BOOK STORE 


BARGAIN 59. 


ERNEST EB. SETON THOMPSON, 

Studies in the Art Anatomy of Animals, 

trated with 100 drawings by the author; 

cloth, Macmillan & Co., 1896; pub. p-ice, 
our price, $3.50. Postage 40c extra. 
ISAAC MENDOZA, 

17 Ann Street, New 


Lippincott’s Magazine 


Complete Novel 


by a FIRST-CLASS AUTHOR. 
25 CENTS. 


illus- 
folio, 


$10; 


York. 


The Beacon JOHN BROWN, 
Biographies oseph Edgar Chamberlain. 


Conveys a convincing impression of 
the creatness of h's subject.-SPRING- 
FIELD REPUBLICAN. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., Boston. ~ 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS CAN LEARN 
much to their advantage by consulting 

HOMOTYPE CO., 49-51 Frankfort St. — 

put In type for or complete 

at nom cost, ae care given to moon 

ducing and out of print 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 24, 1900. 


The Tucker Publishing Co. 


HAS NOW READY: 


UNDER THE BAN. 


A Scientist’s Heresies Condemned by the Church, A Correspondence Between 


DR. ST. GEORGE MIVART AND CARDINAL VAUGHAN. 
Price, 25. Cents. 


Only in this pamphlet can be found the history of the recent excommunication of the eminent scientist, Dr. Mivart, by the Roman Catholic Church—a case paralleling that of Dr. Briggs, 
in the Protestant Church, The very caustic correspondence between tre sciéntist and the Cardinal is given in full; also the confession of faith which Dr. Mivart refused to sign, the conse- 
quent notice from the Cardinal to the Catholic clergy forbidding the sacraments to the offender, and the two articles by Dr. Mivart—‘‘ Some Recent Catholic Apologists ’ and ‘‘ The Continuity 
of Catholicism '’—which contained the objectionable heresies. ° 


The Social Conception of Judaism and the Jewish People. By BERNARD LA- The Mean Englishman. By JOSEPH JACOBS. ....++-.+..- Sas «4% Cents 
ZARE .... eane asbarebe ....6 Cents A peculiarly curious, novel, interesting, and instructive essay, in which dry statistics are con- 
arshals facts | veyed in the form of a most readable biography of a fictitious individual who, nevertheless, Is 
phiet is sot, as is generally supposed, | more real than reality itself. 
dominated by the commercial instinct, Cupitalism and Imperialism in South Africa. By J. A. HOBSON.... 

Wars the War a Necessity? By JOHN MORLEY SHepeccersuvassyctecsae Gemen In this pamphlet the author, who has recently visited the scene of the war now in progress, 
A verbatim report of a speech made by this eminent philosopher and member of Parliament | examines the motives that prompt the modern policy of expansion, showing that, however re 
to his constituents at a meeting held in Forfar, Scotland, January 24, 1900, showing the hollow- | in some cases may be the professed desire to spread the blessings of civilization, ** empire-build- 

ress of the pretense that the course of the Transvaal Governmeat made war with the Boers inev- | ing” finds its substantial support in a conspiracy of capital to monopolize natural resources, 


THE VOICE OF “THE HOOLIGAN.” 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN and SIR WALTER BESANT, 
Price, 10 Cents. 


A vigorous discussion of Rudyard Kipling and his literary and political influence, Mr. Buchanan attacking and Sir Walter defending. 


Tolstoi’s Resurrection, A_ Review $y ASTON DES- | Zola versus ToIstoi: or, “ Feeundity " versus “The The Ghost of Dr. Harris. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
CHAMPS ates se ie ieede'a $ Cents Kreutzer Sonata.” By HANNAH LYNCH 3 Cents A posthumous work 
The latest mast-rp'ece of the Russian novelist, interrupted in An interesting .ontrast of the economic gospel of large families, ada é * 
the course of the serial publication in the ‘* Coamopoliten ** by a preached by Zolain h's latest novel, with Tolstoi’s rigid inculca- This tale, by the author of The Scarlet Letter,’’ has remained 
difference betwee) author and publisher over liberties taken with tion of absolute continence. ‘‘ Fecundity ” is so bold in its treat- in MS. since his death, in the possession of the Englishwoman 
the MS., has bee: published recently in book form M. Des- ment that no English or American publisher has ventured to put for whom it was originally written. It is a narrative of a weird 
champs, in his review, gives a synopsis of the story, brief ex- forth a translation of it—a fact whiclr renders this account of experience in the realm of the supernatural. 
tracts from it, aad an appreciative and sympathetic estimate of the work interesting to those who are unable to read the French 
ape'work and its'suthor. book. 2 Luigi and the Salvationist, By GRANT ALLEN. 5 Cents 
: 7 omen ans The Germany of To-day. By MAXIMILIAN HARDEN. 
Animal Chivatry. By WOODS HUTCHINSON, M.D. 3 Cents 3 Cents A richly humorous short story, in which the Salvation Army 
A record of th» author's observation of dogs, cats, and other The young editor of ‘' Die Zukunft,"’ whose abilities commanded and the Roman Catholic Church are brought into sharp contrast 
animals, showing that the strong have consideration for the weak- the admiration of Bismarck, dis s in this pamphlet the by vividly drawn character sketches of an honest and puritanical 
er members of th» r species, and that among animals, as among foreign and domest’ec policies of Germany and shows her present bigot of the North and a tolerant, submissive, good-humored, une 
humans, courtesy and protection are accorded by males to females standing in literature and art. questioning believer of the South. 


MILITARY TRAINING AND MODERN WEAPONS. 


By COL. F. N. MAUDE, 
Price, 5 Cents. 


4 review of the South African campa'gn in the light of previous wars, showing that ¢he tendency of modern warfare is toward a decrease in the number of killed and wounded, and 
that victory depends more on mobility and discipline than on length of range, rapidity of fire, and accuracy of aim. 
THE DYING OF DEATH. By JOSEPH ; MY PRISON, By J. H. ROSNY......6 Cents | THE DEATH-WATCH. By GUY DE yg tea 
JACOBS beepescaonmebes 8 Cents | ; ‘ } SANT. ‘ en 
. "SKIN. JULIA WEDGWOOD., 
FIVE THOUSAND YEARS AGO.- By Dr. PAUL | JOHN RUSKIN. By JULJA WEDGWOOP.. 
PFITZNER cine : 3 Cents - 

: , . : nore ec | GRANT ALLEN. By GAL- 
AN IDYL. By JAKOB HILDITSCH..3 Cents LIENNE Cc 
SINETEENTH OR TWENTIETH? THE BAT- | dle : # . > eit eee F ae 
a OF THE CENTURIES By LORD HOB- | HAVE PLANTS NERVES? By AUGUST THE LOGIC OF NON-DOGMATIC CHRISTI 

HOUSE Sc iteits eiecs aie Read ae 5 Cents | STRINDBERG ANITY. By W. H, MALLOCK 
These pamphlets, despite the low prices, are well made and beautifully printed, with specially designed covers of olive green paper, printed in Florentine red. 

The { 1 b lowe e > others, covering a wide range of subjects treated by the best authors. 

a y See Sotlowal weeiy Oy tan Comeany is to issue in single pamphlets, at very low prices, the best single articles, essays, stories, novels ete that appear or have appeared 
in the past atin literature of England and the Continent—especially in the higher class of periodical Iterature. Some of these will be timely and occasional; others classic and perennial, The 
ecmpany will add to its catalogue at the rate of about twenty five titles a month, 


THE TAILOR’S SHEARS. By TIMM KROE- 
GER Foene .3 Cents 

A PREFACE TO “ TH BENDING OF THE 
BOUGH,.” By GEORGE MOORE....3 Cents 

THE PRINCE OF JOURNALISTS. By HER- 
BERT PAUL ... Cents 

THE MEDICI WOMAN. By HURST HAYES. 
3 Cents 


| 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AND THE MU- | 
NICIPALITIES. . A. CAMPBELL | 
SWINTON .. -. 3 Cents 
| 


| 


& ~peular announcing the forthcoming pamphlets will be sent to any address weekly for G% cents a year, or monthly for 15% cents a year. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS, OR MAILED, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, BY 


THE TUCKER PUBLISHING CO., Rooms 2128:29-30:31 Park Row Building, New York, 


EARLY BOOKSELLERS | the voyage. Mr. Glover had intended to | was known as the “ Stationer’s Arms,’ them within the reach of the masses, either 
” carry on bookselling also, having brought | from its swinging signboard, dated 1727. | through purchase or by the aid of the free 
; Mr. Phillips also used the same design on library. There is no fault to find with the 


. Rwy ». | over a stock of paper and a quantity of l ol a 
Some of ‘Those Who Flourished in | : ta * ‘lie. a copy of which < ars as object, the result, however, has been to 
books for sale. His widow, shortly after | his shop bills, a copy of which appears as bring the inventive genius of men to bear 


Boston from 1642 to 1751." her arrival, married the Rev. He==2 ®««. | the present volume's frontispiece. Among | 4, 4), question of economy of cost 


In-the-familiar blue boards and half leath- | ster, the first President Harvard Col- | Usce old booksellers was William Avery, It is asked, Why do modern books wear 
er binding °4orred by the Rosten Club of | lege, who sold the »Ooks but retained the | who ts gaid to have been a man of superior | out so soon? The answer in brief is the 
ou Volumes for its publication, with 15 | paeeqge whtem he managed and from which | education, uuad Who, + +479, married for question of cost that enters into their man- 
attractive club emblem in gold on its sides, | he received all the profits. his second wife the widow of sunn Tan- | ufacture. The book and newspaper of the 
comes this club's latest issue. The au- The Assemblies both of Church and State }| Pin of Boston, taking charge of the book- | pfeseu. 4ny are made from materials which 
thor first rapidly reviews the condition of | peing held at Cambridge, Stephen Day, by shop recently conducted by her son, to ra ee waren se -sniety. ov more years 
Boston in early Colonia! days, both topo- direction of the magistrates and elders, set which Mr. Avery added an apothecary de- be ren ng 7 2 cen yee wend, where 

} s reg: it | . . ; partment, said to have been the first estab- formerly the price was 6 to 12 cents. Then 
graphically and as regards Its people, cus- | up the press in Mr. Dunster’s house, the the linen and cotten chips of the busy 

ymis, é yublic buildings. n earl ueewife : me 2 
toms, and put uilding A i ae ean an added interest to Mew ‘Sotkere us housewife and the worn-out underclothing 


were eagerly bought at a good price. Now 

being one of the ancestors of Samuel Put- ; sis cease 5 cae : 
ors” wl hich } \ trad sheet of paper, this being the oath every | nam Avery, the well-known collector and | seme have little or no value for the reason 
sellers shops, which lave @a Z00 rade. t . h. wae f a . . trees, t ‘ t . "eo . 
There are five printing aeneer it Boston man above twenty years of age and six | Grolier Club man; a short genealogy of the a Aaah = wood of the forest, is the 

» : _— eee E aoe ery ilw sing ¢ “at . An- our itior . pinec wi s i 
which e generally full of work, by which months a householder, took to become a Avery family being added to the book. An oo on hbre, combine 1 with sulphite, 
it apy that humanity and the knowl- | , ¢ tt aa 1 cit other of these old booksellers, Jacob Wen- | From this foundation the most beautifule 

€ He sae ‘ os §& ree ) the cor ry f wy 4itizer ava . anon . — ata Naw Wor 
edge of letters flourish more here than in all | eeman of the corporation—a legal ci lites dell, was an ancestor of a late New York appearing book paper of the times are 
the other English plantations put together; | of the Massachusetts Bay Company. No re ram 2 ant name, oo portent, = made 
18 pon : ‘ ¢ : oe ; Zookselier"’ sti 1aagin in the 
ri he City of Ne rk there jis but ‘opv of this og s knov » in mht .. o ; ; | Jeauty ; ae eae a y 
of Virginia Maryland Carolina Barbados ence, but the original draft therefor, in | As has been said, the book is of great im- | 4s it is in Woman or man; it is helpful to 
and the islands, none whatever. ’ | John Winthrop's handwriting, is in the pos- | portance from a bibliographical standpoint, | it and them in the world’s race. Every per- 
The | and it is certainly to be regretted that the son with an ounce of brain understands that 
| very limited edition in which the book has setde. in eothen-ot 4 | dentro fbr . 
in the vicinity of the Town House in Bos- second issue of this press was an almanac | been issued—one hundred and fifty copies atti : > se Of time oe fibre. Note 
ton about thirty booksellers. The principal | for the year 1639, of which unfortunately no | will render it prac tically unobtainable withstanding the American book papers are 
| That these early publications were of much most beautiful to the eye, soft and pleas- 
F . real importance—apart from their value to | ant to the touch, yet it is evident from 
sketches of the lives and publications of the press’s third issue, and so far as known | collectors—Mr. Liti'efield points out in his their composition that they have not the 
these old booksellers, as an attempt toward the earliest production of the press in ex- ; Very interesting conclusion: strength and wearing qualities of the cot- 
; : ; on ’ as 2 i Se Pe li- ton or rag fibre 
obtaining some definit lea as the exact stenee, “ » Bay Psalm Book,” appeared It has been said that these early publi . a . geese ; 

g so de ite idea as to the exac istence, The Bay Psalr ook ppe cations consisted chiefly of almanacs and | What is known of laid featherweight ” 
religicus tracts. A very brief examination | paper makes the most charming book, and 
the seventeenth century but shows good presswork, and was pub- will show that this statement is not well | te } son se handies a book with the 

"hi es ' eat S ; 4 Thateve ras 1e ning g- are ren to things which afford us pleas- 

rhis attempt has been brought down only | lished in a small edition, copies of which | founded, Whatever was the burning ques- ; Ca , i F rt s pleas 
ce a pi E , : seReceseinesing cate) ict he See ee Bees eo Sale ‘tq | {On Which occupied the public mind, the | ure will find in this paper qualities as last- 
o the year 1711, for the reason that on the | are now excessively rare, only ten copieS | pookseller was able to supply the literature | ing as can be-desired. The ordinary lightly 
night of Oct. 2 in that year a great fire | being known, of which six are imperfect. | relating to it by publishing the latest opin- | oon laid poner makes a very desira- 
broke out in Cornhi near Mirst t- PRET em ' fel . .cord | ions of the prominent critics and wisest ile and pleasing book. There are also fine 
i € 2 o ae lear the Fit ' Mee According to Mr. Littlefield, the record commentators. * * ® The First Church of qualities of woven papers, used largely for 
ing Heuse, which resulted in the destruc- price for this extremely rare book is that Boston in 1640 used the Bay Psalm Book, | School books, giving for their purpose prob- 
tion of a large portion of the heart of the obtained for the Brinley copy in 1874) sold, if not published. by Hezekiah Usher ably better wear than laid paper would 
town; every book shop with but one-excep- | $1,200, but it is unquestionable that a good 4 >i Sea neny fee x on the aD iy half-t oe ss 

‘ i | a dians, written Vy nerease Mather ine , ° liik-LoOne Meine OL Lilustration 
tion being completely destroyed and the | copy would fetch a much higher price now. | William Hubbard, and published in 1676 and argely in vogue at the present tir 
booksellers forced to make a new start. It 1077 by John Foster, not only sold in large lied for, and our energetic manufac 
. or ae number at the time of publication, but t ave produced, a paper most thoroughly 
idly that In 1655 a second press was added, | jaye been reprinted many times, and are to- wlapted to the object of bringing out in the 

and in 1665 still another: the press of | day the chief sources of information on that most supe rb manner th delicate mode of 
Harvard College being for a time as cele- ubject. * * * The demand for informa- | black-and-white picture printing If Gu- 
3 « s il mentior t . vs . eee : | tion in regard to the witcheraft delusion tenberg could * some of the half-tone 
I i to a pecial mention o } ni : 
a ; s — brated as those of the Universities of Ox- which swept over the country in 1692, was press work produc by the artistic Ameri 
oe ese men, thirty-four in number, | ford and Cambridge on the other side of | supplied by the contemporary publications 1 pressmen he would bow and do them 
of Mather, Calef, Lawson, and Hale. Prom- The lights vi shares are beauti 
inent among the witers of poetry were | fu i istically blended by the skill of 
Benjamin Thompson, Anne RBrondstreet, | the t l an naster workman The 
comparatively large editions, yet to-day | U n Oakes, Cotton Math and Michael v apt iis ass of printing is 
Wigglesworth, to say nothing of other well- t ly known as “¢ d "’"—that is, by 
f known New England poet whose book chem! d mec 1 pi ‘SS an ex- 
: . ’ 3 
a to find and bring fabulous prices. |} were published in England t sold h i 


ishec New Engl: . This Mr. Avery 
y elgnt first issue from which is said to have been lished in New England This Mr. Avery 


eenth century writer says: “The Freeman’s Oath,” printed on a 
The Exchange is surrounded with book 


Between 1645 and 1711 there were situated session of the Boston Public Library. 


object of the present volume is to print | known copy is in existence, while in 1610 


part played by these Boston booksellers of | This book is a poor specimen of typography, 


The issues of this press Increased so rap- 
has therefore been decided that the present 
vVosiume will consider only those booksellers 
who flourished previous to 1711 


) 1 $« yr ’ ‘ is j . . 
who made Boston famous as.a city of book- the water Yet while a large number of 


us glance for a moment at the books appeared from th's press, and in 
first introduction of printing into the Ex 


sellers, let 


lish colonies, which was entirely due to th« 
exertions of the Rev. Joseph Glover 
Wealthy dissenting 


copies of these publications are very hard 


“re in scdin ’ l, highly glazed finish is made 
minister of England Mr. Littlefield then takes up and describes | large numbers Marmaduke Johnson at- | ables the skillful pressman 
much interested in the settlement tempted to supply fiction by printing ** The te i out | all it beauty a plate or 
| Isle of Pines," a book in the vein of Robin- | ‘ wh to the perfect! 
, sellers, the class of books sold. giving many son Crusoe, but havine been fined by the ( lat surface 

particularly desirous that the ‘olony 


with considerable detail these early book- 


husetts, and, among other thing 


extremely interesting and valuable biblio- | General Court for printing it without a li- a eg u paper ssesses liitle 

' . ( e ] further efforts in that direc- ibre, is y tender and brittle. often tears 
*r ct letatls ¢ se ef , ut a- v made no further —s - . ‘ : nt ae 
graphical det of the early publi The names of the writers of h'story ror own weig is liable to crack and 


tion 

tions and+the manner and extent of busi- are well known, and in theology no country i . y I d has to be han- 
ness done, as well as teuching upon many was supplied with more intelligent writers dle re r t is a terror to most 
through aid from others obtained through important facts and events bearing upon or had verre 7 than New giand. in women : Gm inding, and notwith- 
“Spa Sa : ; . ; short, the demands of the public for lite: st 1 eve eft evice has been 
his solicitation, Mr. Glover was able, in the the general history of Boston and of the ature Were more than equaled by th nt ’ ( ‘ tiny, binders have 


Summer of 1638, to secure a good printing entire country , prise of the bookseller , “led it 1 \ e bindings on 


should have a press to take care of the 
necessary business of Church and State 


Through his persona! contribution and 


apparatus and a practical printer, Stephen Among these old booksellers were Capt cali eae ‘ot st aaa rane ae re, 
Day; and with his wife and children and | William Peirce, the two Ushers, John Tap- | raper I sed in Books. ne signature rt t the back, 
three men servants to work the press, Mr. | pin, John Foster, the Phillips, six in num- | a, mn Addroes b , hey lickly, and » leaves fall out 
Glover embarked on a vessel bound for | ber ; Joseph Browning, Richard Wilkins, ; 
New England, but unfortunately died on John Dunton, Samuel Sewall, Jr., Nicholas 


“—- Robert Rutter B ted and worn 


ma: y rough handling, 
rk Libra \ssociation on Mareh & I opies must be m 


Now word about paper. I may say lave dwelt at ’ igth on the ques- 


: ey , eae ; ot : ion of paper, on t ind at e) srience 
*EARLY BOSTON ROOKSBLLERS. 1642-1711. See, OR .oS se ramen, one in| here one great object during the past thirt; has t sumht me that the Soar a ‘Sock will 
By George Emery Littlefield. 8vo. Boston: particular, John, to whom importance years or more has been to manufacture and give depends fully : much on the paper 


The Club of Odd Volumes attaches from the fact that his shop | sell books at a low price, thus bringing | as on the binding. 


ide 
n 








